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THE SKULL 


Robert Bloch has been often 
described as one endowed with 
a kind of wit bearing a sting in 
its tail. Whenever accused of pre- 
serving an eternal sense of child- 
ish wonder and having the heart 
of a little boy, he'll ghoulishly 
concur by observing the heart 
is preserved in a jar on his desk. 
An excellent raconteur and host, 
his home has housed such great 
immortals of the genre as Boris 
Karloff, Fritz Lang and Ray 
Bradbury. Born in the Midwest 
in 1917, he was brilliant in 
school. Still in his early teens, 
ite became a very close corres- 
pondent with late horror story 
genius H.F.Lovecraft; the vol- 
uminous letters between them 
brought Bloch inside the inner 
core of friends that established 
the now almost legendary Love- 


craft Circle, consisting of HPL 
as its demigod-head, along with 
August Derleth, Frank Belknap 
Long, the Wandrei brothers and 
Bloch. This was the influence 
that catapulted him into the 
pagiss of Weird Tales in the 
30s. More than 400 stories, 
books, TV, radio and screen 
plays have emerged from his 
fertile mind, though critics 
will argue of his tendency to 
plagiarize himself with a ven- 
geance, particularly around 
his Jack The Ripper and 
“Psycho" type themes; and 
yet many concur he is one 
of the best $hock-&-fantasy 
literateurs of the century. 
Among his screen credits: 
PSYCHO (’60); THE COUCH 
(’62); THE CABINET OF 
CALIGARi (’62); STRAIT 


JACKET (’63); THE NIGHT 
WALKER (’64); THE PSY- 
CHOPATH (’66); THE 
DEADLY BEES (’67); TOR- 
TURE GARDEN (’68). 

Bloch’s TV credits include; 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
PRESENTS (some half dozen 
1/2-hour segments); THRIL- 
LER (15 stories, some adap- 
ted by other scripters); BUS 
STOP;. ALFRED HITCH- 
COCK HOUR (20, some by 
Bloch for TV or adapted by 
others); I SPY (1); JOURNEY 
TO THE UNKNOWN (2). 

The Interview was espe- 
cially created for CoF by John 
Stanley who visited Hugo 
Winner Bloch on two separate 
occasions for its finalization. 
f — CTB ~ 



straitwacket 




Group shot of Bloch and Weird Tales 
staff, around 1937 In Chicago. Left to 
right: Wm.R. Sprenger, secretary-trea* 
surer; Farnsworth Wright, editor; Henry 
Kuttner and Robert Bloch. 


A lonely hillside road— of the land that 
usually harbors unutterable horrors for the 
characters in suspense and terror tales— is 
the only route to the home of Robert 
Bloch. As one -warily drives the tortuous 
lane that winds through the Hollywood 
Hills, searching for unlit street signs and 
nocturnal pedestrians who tend to loom 
suddenly out of the darkness, there comes 
to mind a Bloch anecdote about the kitier 
who threw his murder weapon into a culvert 
on a lonely hillside road. Later, after he 
confessed, police searched the culvert— and 
found not only the gun in question but 
several guns which, apparently, had been 
discarded by other murderers with equal 
dispatch. This road could well be where 
Bloch got the inspiration for his little tale. 
And who knows how many other stories of 
horror and the macabre, for which he has 
become known world-wide. 
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" TORTURE GARDEN 


Bearing the proud* 
est and most cele- 
brated name in the 
history of fantasy 
magazine publishing, 
WEIRD TALES' 
demise came about 
with the end of the 
Pulp Mag era in 
1954. Established 
In 1923, It became 
a symbol of excellence 
and a Hall of Imagina- 
tion Fame: authors 
like Bradbury, Bloch, 
Derleth, Leiber, Love- 
craft, Howard, C.A. 
Smith & Sturgeon: 
artists; Finlay, Brun- 
dage, Bole & Coye 
Undergoing several 
changes of editor- 
ship in Its 275 or so 
issues, Farnsworth 
Wright assumed edit- 
orial control and pro- 
ceeded to mold WT’s 
duality from the 15th 
(Nov.’24) issue until 
control passed on to 
Dorothy Mcliwraith 
(Jan. '40) who tried, 
usually with efficiency, 
to maintain Farns- 
worth's tradition. 
Acting as a jewel 
showcase for the 
works of scores of 
highly talented peo- 
ple, the world of 
imagination forever 
will mourn its end. 
Truly, the end of an 
era. 




Bloch ’s residence is modest in design but 
large in size. There are well-tended shrubs 
and flowers. All very suburbanite, except 
for the quiet and the isolation. Bloch comes 
to the door dressed in a black turtleneck, 
immediately conveying an air of tranquility. 
The beginnings of a smile seem to be per- 
petually pulling at the comers of his mouth, 
but it only fiilly emerges on rare occasion. 

He seems a man filled with curiosity, a man 
capable of deep introspection. He looks 
strangely different from most of his photo- 
^aphs, and he is quick to explain he recen- 
tly gave up his hom-rimmed glasses for 
contact lenses. It has resulted, he feels, in 
an entirely new image. He leads the way 
into his library, a neat, orderly room where 
he does all his writing. He lights up a St. 
Moritz cigarette in a lengthy holder and 
sits behind his typewriter which has been 
covered for the night. The desk is remarK- 
ably clean. The only other objects in view: 

a blotter in the shape of a skull and a 
skeleton, a letter opener made to resemble 
a decomposing corpse. He sips from a glass 
of lemonade, giving one time to scan the 
library. On one wall are a Count Dracula 
Society Award and a Hugo— the latter pre- 
sented to him in 1959 at the 17th World 
Science Fiction Convention for his short 
story, ‘"That Hell-Bound Train. ” In a book- 
case are all the publications which contain 
the writings of Robert Bloch. The top shelf 
consists of hardcover anthologies; below 
are yellowing pulps. Bloch mentions he is 
quite familiar with CASTLE OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN and leans back, indicating he is 
ready. 

COF: One of the things that rocked the 

world of horror and imagination was the 
death of Boris Karloff, the man i\iio first 
conceived Universal’s Frankenstein Monster. 
What was your first thought, Mr. Bloch, 
when you heard of his death ? 

BLOCH: My immediate thou^t was that 
I had lost a very close friend. The kind it’s 
difficult to replace. 

COF; Did Karloff have any personal inter- 
ests in the superantural ? 

BLOCH: Despite all those characters he 

played— no. He w«^ a total skeptic. 1 re- 
member once my wife and I were visiting 
his summer place and he took us for a 
drive throu^ the English countryside. Along 
the way he pointed to a “haunted house” 
and told some amusing stories about it, con- 
cluding with the comment: “If it’s haunted 
by anting, it must be by insects.” Still, 
he had a great love for the literature of 
the macabre. He had a wide reading back- 
ground and was acquainted with most of 
&e classic writers. He compiled his own 
anthologies, you know, and a cl(»e exam- 
ination of them will reveal those writers he 
though the most of. 

COF: What kind of sense of humor did 
Karloff have ? 

BLOCH: A tremendous sense of humor. 
On that same drive I was telling you about, 
Mrs. Karloff was pointing out tea shoppes, 
etc., vdien suddenly Bork leaned out the 
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window and shouted: “Oh look, there’s 
Ye Olde Woolworth’s.” He didn’t take him- 
self pompoudy, he was always self-deprecia- 
ting. One of the last funny stories told of 
Karloff concerns a science fiction film he 
was making in Mexico (and which has yet to 
be released). Boris was portraying a scien- 
tist of some kind and had a lengdiy speech 
in the final scene that went somefiiing like 
this: 

“ITie aliens have left now, but where 
have they gone ? VMU fiiey be back ? I hope 
we’ve seen the last of them!” Then he turned 
to the camera and the crew and added: 

“Because if they haven’t, weTl have to 
do the whole damn picture ova* again !!” 
COF: Did he take his films saiously, or 

(fid he look upon them as just a w^y of 
making a living ? 

BLOCH: That depended on the film. 
Certainly he took the Frankenstein Monster 
seriously, for he often said, “Frankenstein 
was the best fiiend I ever had. It’s ^ven me 
everything.” and cotainly he appreciated 


such films as THE BODY SNATCHERS and 
BEDLAM. And THE ISLE OF THE DEAD. 
However, in his later years Karloff realized 
he was a limited actor and became a work- 
ing professional who would accept almost 
anything just to keep active. He worked 
ri^t up to the time of his death 

COF: And what was his general attitu(te 

toward the horror film geiue ? 

BLOCH: Close to my own po'sonal feel- 
ings. He felt horror and science fiction had 
b^n degraded by substitutes of rii(x:k an(] 
sensationalism. He often commented, “Th«*c 
just isn’t enou^ genuine feding for the 
supmiatural.” 

COF : Was there any goal Karloff failed to 

reach during his lifetime that you are aware 
of? 

BLOCH: Yes, there was one unrealized 
ambition, thou^ it had nothing to do with 
films. Karioff, as you know, started as a 
stock company actcx* in Canada. From time 
to time he would take small parts in Holly- 
wood. He did THE CRIMINAL CODE in 


THE PSYCHOPATH 
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inished particularly. Mailcets have changed. 

I will say quite candidly that in the past 
year IVe written five short stwies—ttoee of 
them haven’t been placed because the mar* 
kets have changed for that sort of material. 
I would like to write a great deal more 
fiction, but there is the problem of maricet 
availabibility. So, 1 write to specification. 
Now this is no different, really, from How I 
wrote 20 or 30 years ago when there were 
magazines like Weird Tales, Strange Stories, 
Unkno>^ Worlds and Fantastic. They wan- 
ted a certain kind of story and 1 wrote it— 1 
don’t feel I have changed; I feel the times 
have changed. And they change for every 
writer. There is no writer living who will 
end up 30 years later with the same mar- 
ket conditions and the same audience and 
1930, later ARSENIC & OLD LACE for two 
years on Broadway. He co-starred with Jean 
Arthur in PETER PAN and Julie Harris in 
SKYLARK. But he always had wanted to 
appear in a West End production in London, 

^ich would be the equivalent to our 
Bmadway. By the time it \^s possible, how- 
ever, he was too well along in years and 
couldn’t sustain the ni^t-after-ni^t press- 
ures. But despite not achieving this goal, 

Karioff, in both thou^t and action, ex- 
pressed the attitude ^t life had always 
been extra good to him. 

COF: Since you’re Ae man who’s given 

Ae word “psycho” entirely new dimensions, 

1 Aoug^it it fitting we discuss Aat novel 
first. Also because COF has some points it 
would like to analyze about you and PSYC- 
HO which we’d like to get your reaction to. 

BLOCH: Fine. Fire away. 


COF: Point one: Uiat Bloch may 

have been pretty damned good 17 or 20 
years ago, but Aat Ae qu^ty of your tech- 
nique has declined and gone heavily com- 
mercial— Aat your zest has dwindled. Also, 
that Joe Stefano and Hitchcock turned an 
oAerwise routine potboiler into a v^ fine 
film by embdlishing it. And that you’ve 
lost your love of art for art’s sake. How 
would you answer that ? 

B1X)CH: Let’s take that point by point. 

I don’t think my zest has dwindled; I don’t 
think \Aatever craft I’ve possessed has dim- 


Ae same media. Now, re^Ang PSYCHO, 
imiety percent of Aat film was my book. 
There was an extended prologue, showing 
Ae relationship between Ae hero and Ae 
^ ^ich was not presented dramatically 
in Ae book. But Ae characters and story 
development remained Ae same. 

COF : Could you briefly trace Ae film’s 

creation for us ? 


BLOCH: Certainly. When Hitchcock 
bought Ae book he bought it blind from 
my agent in New York. I was not told who 
bought it. All 1 received was a flat offer. 
When Ifitchcock bou^t PSYCHO he asked 
if I was available to do Ae screen play. 

The person he talked to was an MCA agent. 
And it took Aat agent Aree. seconds to 
say, “No, Bloch is not available.” Because 
at ^t time MCA was m Ae talent busi- 



ness and wanted to sell one of Aeir own 
clients. Well, someone else got Ae assign- 
ment and gave Hitchcock a treatment 
which was turned down. He then hired 
Mr. Stefano, who worked Aree weeks on 
Ae screen play. Hitchcock Ad Ae rest. 
Nobody from Ae start, except Hitchcock, 
wanted this picture. It was an ag^^^tion 
to Paramount. It was considered too far 
out, too Aocking, too daring for its time, 
They wanted to change Ae title, Ae story, 
everything. But fortunately Hitchcock had 
Ae kind of contract by ^^ch he could 
exercise control. I like to feel Aat PSYCHO 
contributed to a breakthrough in cinema 
fare. 

COF : What was your own personal re- 
action to the film on first viewing ? 

BLOCH: I can remember Ae sAAo 
screening viviAy. Sitting behind me was 



Hitch and Janet Lei^, who played Ae 
girl. When Ae lights went up Hitch asked 
Janet what she Aou^t of Ae picture. She 
told him: “When Aat knife went into me 
in that Aower scene, I could almost feel 
it.” As for myself, 1 was very very pleased. 
There were many reasons \Ay I was plea- 
sed. The first reason: 1 can remember a 
silent motion picture, SEVEN FOOT- 
PRINTS TO SATAN, ^Aich was made fr<Mn 
a popular A. Merritt novel in 1927 or ’28. 
When Merritt saw the film he sat A»e and 
cried. And after reading Ae book and seeing 




the film I can understand ^y. There was 
nothing of his story, characters or concept 
left in that picture. It was an ah’ocious 
disaster. Even though it was directed by 
Benjamin Christensen, who had directed 
WITCHCRAFT, a fine Danish film of 1920. 
But— there was my book on the screen. 
That is something that seldom happens 
today. I was also pleased for various tan- 
gential reasons. Pd always admired the 
woih of Bernard Hermann, who did the 
score for PSYCHO. And I thou^t he was 
at his best in an atmosphere of horror. The 
fact it was done in black and \^ite pleased 
me. Certain things have to be done that 
way for effect. Many so-called hcmor and 
psycholo^cal suspense films have been 


plays in hi^ school. I want to entertain. I 
want only to entertain. Pve never had any 
notion doing anything more than that. If I 
inteiject a personal message this is still a 
form of entertainment rafter than an artis- 
tic endeavor. I think my primary duty is to 
satisfy the demands of an audience. 

COF:At least this can be said of your work: 
nothing ever read from your pen has ever 
been dull. 

BLOCH: Well, thank you. To me that’s 
the high^t compliment. Bad, yes. But dull, 
never. 

R. B.’s OTHER FILMS 
COF: Thou^ you did not write the film 

version of PSYCHO, you have written a 
number of motion pictures: THE COUCH, 
THE NIGHT WALKER, THE CABINET OF 
CALIGARl, etc. Do you have a favorite? 


ruined by ccdor because colm has emotional 
overtones wfrich sometimes overftadow the 
essential starkness of black and wiiite. 

When you get the warm flesh tones you 
just lose something. Then there is the temp- 
tation by some producers to substitute 
shock color for actual horror. They turn 
a man peen, or show tomato catsup flow- 
ing by the bottles. It becomes lurid, unreal, 
comk strippish, disgusting in many cases. 
COF: Bill Castle did that in THE TINGLER. 
He inserted a sin^e color sequence in a 
black and white fUm that showed a bath- 
tub full of blood. 

BLOCH: Now, about COF’s feeling that I’ve 
l(»t my love of art for art’s sake. Unfor- 
tunately for the idealistic COF, I’ve never 
had any idea of art for art’s sake. I always 
approached writing as I approached doing 


BLQCH: Certainly not CABINET. In 
f^t. I’ve never seen it. I was displeased 
with the way the screenplay was revised. 

You see, I used basically fte same plot as 
in fte silent film classic, but 1 updated it in 
a r^istic setting. The dialogue and direct- 
ions in fte first three-quarters of my screen- 
{day emphasized a real atmosphere. You 
actually thought this woman was in fte hands 
of some kind of madman. You never rea- 
lized her aberration until the last of the 
film. Then fte rug is pulled out and we 
see she is a psychiatric patient and ftis 




BLOCH: Definitdy so. Hiere is a long» 
version for television in which there are 
12 minutes more of clarification. But even 
with the additional 12 minutes there are 
still changes I don’t feel are effective. Bui 
wliat’s the use of complaining about it? 
COF: Now, about your wi'iting for TV. 
You did some THRILLER episodes which 
came off rather w«ll. 

BLOCH: In genera!, TV never quite 
comes off—there are too many fingers in 
diat particular pie—but THRILLER was a 
different propc^ition entirely. Almost in- 
variably my first draft teleplay was shot 
exactly as I wrote it. The director didn’t 
try to change the shots or an^es or any- 
thing regar^ng the story. 


goes up to get ready for bed. Step by step 
the tension builds because we think some- 
diing is going to happen. There are half a 
dozen little places ^ere the audience is 
quite certain that axe killer is going to 
strike. But I keep playing with the aud- 
ience. Teasing it. Then, ^en everyone is 
cmnpietely li^ed, it happens. Everyone 
jumps. Hiis is what they want, and this is 
what 1 delivered. It’s primarily a matt^ of 
timing. And bad timing is what makes so 
many films misfire nowadays. The directed', 
in many cases, decides to supoimpose his 
own an^es and his own tempo on the 
film, but he rarely knows the medium that 
well. He confuses suspense widi brutal 
shock. He confuses excitement with gore 


man is the doctor treating her— and the 
man riie is in love with is really her son. 

VTith an added touch that the psychiatrist 
is perhaps a little crazy after aU. But that’s 
not quite the way it ended up. You be^ 
to see the constant war between writers 
and film-makers. 

But you asked me for my favorite. I 
would say the only film se^ent 1 have 
really had any complete enjoyment from 
is a 12-mmute section of Wflliam Castle’s 
STRAITJACKET. It was filmed exactly as 
I conceived it, and it conveyed precisely 
die effect I wanted. This is the part in wliich 
we establish there is a murderess running 
around with an axe upstairs in a mansion. 
The father leaves the wife downstairs and 


COF: You’ve also done three STAR 
TREK scripts. What are your feelings 
about a series with continuing characters ? 
BLOCH: In a series you are marri^ to 
certain concepts. You have a continuation 
hero and secondary hero or faero^. You 
have a set locale. You can seldom stray 
from that. When you have a star that star 
must be a prime mover in each story. If 
you fc^ow a guest star’s viewpoint too 
closely your star, the star’s agent and the 
network will object because they’re not 
paying to build up a one-shot character. 
And, finally, you are married to the drud- 
gery of a formula. So, your stories go out 
the window. The rest is watered-down 
concept. 


and he doesn’t know bow to build to it. 
There are too many producers and dir- 
ectors and cameramen who do horror 
films who invalidate what they are trying to 
achieve. That’s why for every good fflm of 
thK sort there are innumerable bad ones. 
COF: What about your most recent film, 

TORTURE GARDEN, which starred Bur- 
gess Meredith and Jack Balance ? 

BLOCH ; They only did about 60 or 70 
percent of what I had written. There is a 
general tendency— I hate to sound repetitive, 
but it’s true— to confuse visual shock with 
psychological bufld-up and this has become 
so characteristic you ^ow to expect it. It’s 
par for the course in this business. 

COF: GARDEN seemed terribly muddled. 
Many filing were left unclear. 





BLOCH: There were many changes that 
Joan had to make to please the network. I 
wish there had been more of my migind 
concepts in them but as I told you earlier, 
you must resolve yourself to this if you’re 
going to write for the medium. 

COF; And what are you currently invd- 
ved with in films and TV? 

BLOCH: Nothing in TV at this moment. 
Amicus Films of En^and will soon be re- 
leasing a film that is much like TORTURE 
GARDEN in that it consists of four sep-, 
erate short stories of mine: “Method For 
Murder,” “Living End,” Sweets to the 
Sweet,” and “The Qoak.” I hate to have 
to tdl you that the film is currently en- 
tified THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED 
BLOOD. But I do pray it will be changed 


CoF SLAYMATE OF THE MONTH: 



VICTORIA 

VETRI 


"When Dinosaurs 
Ruled The Earth" is 
Victoria Vetri's first 
starring film role. 

Born in California 21 
years ago, she receiv- 
ed her first acting 
experience in her 
high school drama 
society. After 
graduating her 37-21- 
35 figure soon won 
her many TV roles. 
She made her film 
debut in "Rose- 
mary's Baby." 

Victoria is polylin- 
gual and speaks in 
Italian, French, 
German and Spanish— 
. . . witii a figure 
like hers though, who 
needs words? 



WHEN DINOSAURS RULED THE EARTH 




Cast and production credits of WHEN DINOSAURS RULED THE 
EARTH. 

Victoria Vetri, Sanna; Robert Hawdon, Tara: Patrick alien, King- 
sor: Drewe Henley, Khaku; Sean Caffrey, Kane; Magda KonopKa, 
undo; Imogen Hassal, Ayak; Patrick Holt, Ammon. Also starring 
Jan Rossini, Carol>Anne Hawkins, Maria O’Brifen, Connie Tilton, 
Maggie Lynton, Jimmy Lodge, Billy Cornelius and Ray Ford. 

A Hammer Films Production, distributed by Warner Bros. 

Prod., Aida Young; dir., Val Guest; writer, Val Guest; treatment, J. 
B. Ballard; dir.photography, Dick Bush; art dir., John Blezard;ed., 
Peter Curran; spci fx, Allan Bryce, Roger Dicken & Brian John- 
cock; spcI visual fx, Jim Danforth; sound, Kevin Sutton; music & 
spci music fx composed by Mario Nascimbene; musical' supervisor, 
Philip Martell; prod, mngr., Chris Sutton; costumes, Carl Toms; 2nd 
unit camera, Johnny Cabrera; 2nd unit continuity, Susana Merry; 
makeup supervisor, Richard Mills; hairdressing supervisor, Joyce 
James; wardrobe master, Brian Owen^mith; asst.dlr., John Stone- 
man. 


Come hither all ye spci fx Danforth fans 
and read the latest on that long awaited 
epic, WHEN DINOSAURS RULED THE 
EARTH, 

Hotwise, things in WDRTE are about 
as profound as Hammer’s “One Million 
Years B.C.. But, boobwise, perhaps a bit 
bouncier: 

A primitive Rock Tribe blames an up- 
heaval of the Earth on an average run-of- 
the-mill Raquel type named Sanna (Vic- 
toria Vetri) and condemns her to death. 
While escaping a cyclone blows her into 
a sea where she has absolutely no trouble 
floating even though lacking a life preser- 
ver. A fisherman from the local Sand 
Tribe named Tara (Robin Kawdon) rescues 
her, but she has to exit once again since 
Tara’s old lady begins to get jealous.^ 
Sanna encount^ various prehistoric crea- 



tures and takes refuge in the nest of a 
dinosaur where she is accepted as one of 
its young. (No comment.) Tara eventually 
runs into Sanna being pursued by a ’saur, 
but on closer inspection he finds she is 
merely playing with him. (At this point 


perhaps it would have turned out lots 
cooler if Sanna were discovered as actual- 
ly prefering ’saurs to men, but it seems 
^t Hammer isn’t yet in that sort of 
bag.) 

Apparently Sarnia’s escapade with the 
’saur was witnessed by one of Tara’s 
tribe, for it showers troubles galOTe on 
his head thanks to his irate chief; conse- 
quently he’s set out adrift on the water 
on a blazing raft. Sanna isn’t doing too 
well either because after being chased by 
an army of giant ants, riie is captured 
and set to be burned at a stake on the 
beach. At this point, the Moon’s ^vi- 
tational pull causes the Earth’s first tide 
and a giant wave sweeps inland destroying 
everything in sig^t, except Sanna and Tara 
who survive “To create a better world for 
man to live in.” 
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Some interesting promotion info’ on 
the making of the Him: 

Jim Danforth, of course, was respon- 
sible for his excellent work in animating 
the miniatures (his impressive credit list 
includes “Seven Faces of Dr. Lao” and 
“Jack the Giant Giller.”) The models are 
about one inch high and made of stell 
and aluminum armature covered by liquid 
foam with fur and eyes added later. They 
were built from Danforth’s designs and 
drawings by special effects experts Allan 
Bryce, Brian Johncock and Roger Dicken. 

Actual niming proceeded in the follo- 
wing manner: 

Director-writer Val Guest arranged his 
actors in proper positions relative to the 
creatures (which they never saw, the 
creatures being edited in later). Danforth 
took over when the actors were tinished. 
“Getting the miniatures to move is done 
with single-frame animation,” Danfcnth 
revealed, ‘Svith one picture frame taken 
at a time. The model is bent into sli^tly 
different positions, accor ding to a pre-fig- 
ured course. I work out a lot of these 
movements on my hands and knees on 
the floor at home. My wife thinks I’m 
nuts.” 

And, now — a CoF exclusive ! The 
entire script of the film ! All 27 words 
with English equivalents (The vocabulary 
was made borrowing from Latin, Sanskit 
and Phoenician) Here are the words in no 
particular order: 

N’to (no). T’anuno (yes). N’dino (make 
amends). N’dye (come). Krasta (fast). 
Neecha (come back). M’kan (kill). Mata 
(dead). Kayera (wait). Udela (mine). 

Udala (yours). Zak (gone). Salta (wat»). 
Yappasha (do this). Akita (I'oc^). Akhoba 
(help). Yo kita (go). M’dana (tomorrow). 
Preto (thanks). Neecro (evil). Gonaya 
((moon). Unsaya (sun). Osor (monster). 
Tedak (flying monster). Saad (lift). Cura 
(boat). Wandi (where). — Buddy Wfeiss 

[ You don 't have to worry about 
“racial re-call, ” or that Scientology en- 
grams will haunt you nor whether deros 
and the Shaver Mystery are spooking you 
if some of the above words sound famil- 
iar. Many actually were used, but for dif- 
ferent meanings, in the original ONE MIL- 
LION B.C. (1940): LE., Akhoba was Lon 
Chaney’s name; neecha referred to a 
dinosaur; Wandi was the name of a child 
thought to have been killed in a lava 
flow.-CTB.J 


Charles K. Knight's famous 
mural, "Cave Man Of The 
Neanderthal Race." 
(Courtesy of the American 
Museum of Natural History.) 
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-We've heard ot Uni-sex but ihis is ridicuious. 
■'Qenilemen. » Have KUfed Einstein", is at; crazy 
comedy ot moving about in time and where the 
women of; 2000= have beards add are delerm-''^-^ 
do something about it. Directed by Olddch 
— directed the send-up ' Lemonade: Joe.'‘ 

; as 3" research • 


NEW Czech production includes Jaroslav Papousek’s second 
film, “Ecce Homo Homolka”; Ester Krumbachova’s first film as 
director "The Murder of Mr. Devil” and Josef Mach’s new 
thriller, "The Murderer lurks on the Railway Track". 

A number of directors are coming from abroad to make 
films — writer Robbe-Grillet was there recently for his new 
film "Eden and After” and Canadian Michael Jacot is now 
making “The Last Act of Martin Weston’’. 

In a Paris Press Conference Robbe-Grillet said he had 
sufficient material tor two films; "Eden and After" and "The 
Witches". The first was for the cinemas and the latter for 


TV.. Some of "Eden” will be used in the TV film. 

Improvised from notes on basic situations, "Eden and After” 
deals with a group of students who pass the time thinking 
up various stories (romantic, cruel, criminal and erotic) 
which they try and make real. A stranger appears among 
them giving the stories a touch of reality. Later he is dis- 
covered dead by the Danube. A Tunisian postcard is found 
in his jacket and later one of the girl students sees a 
documentary on Tunisia in which she sees herself and her 
friends in a crazy love story which ends in death. 

Jacot's film deals with a schizophrenic American. 
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‘Picture of Dorian Gray” taken at the 


Ml I'M I 

dorian 


■ I 


gray 
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Left: Master of the Rotting Apples and 
Maggotty Countenance theory of art and 
design, ivan Albright sat for a self-portrait, 
jealous of Dorian Gray, and is thus seen 
happily rotting away himself. 

Below: Oscar Wilde , author of GRAY, 
as caricatured by Aubrey Beardsley, 1893. 
Facing page:Helmut Berger in a narcissis- 
tic interlude examining his GRAY artwork. 
Early in '70, Berger won wide critical ac- 
claim for another romp in depravity in 
Visconti's THE DAMNED. 


Times, they are a’changing. Hurd Hatfield end- 
ed up in mummified horror (above) in the '45 
MGM version of DORIAN GRAY. Bisexuality 
was, however, quite blatant in the new '70 
edition with Helmut Berger, below. . 





iKGRID Pin IS A 
LASS-OF-ALL-TRADES 

For a 25-yeai'-old young lady of 
gorgeous face and figure, Ingrid 
Pitt has managed to cram into 
that brief time a volume of ex- 
periences rare to women twice her 
age. 

Miss Pitt, who stars in Ameri- 
can Interaational’s chiller, 


was born in Poland of Russian- 
Polish pai'ents. Since th^, she has 
been a model, a bullfighter and a 
ballet dancer. She has acted on 
stage in Brecht, worked as a stunt 
girl in Westerns and as a spag- 
hetti cook in Beverly Hills. 

She has directed her own TV 
show in Spain and lived amongst 
the Sioux and Navajo Indian 
tribes on their reservations. She 
is the author of two books, both 
published in Germany and is now 
writing a third, a novel based on 
her far flung adventures. 

Her professional career as an 
actress was marked by an assort- 
ment of roles in television and 
motion pictures, most recently op- 
posite Richard Burton and Clint 
Eastwood in “Where Eagles 
Dare.” 

In “The Vampire Lovers,” In- 
grid plays a triple role, as three 
generations of vampires, whose 
fangs and sensuous beauty raise 
havoc with the blood circulation 
of local villagers. 


Screenplay by . . TUDOR GATES 

Adapted from J. Sheridan Le Fanu's Story 

"Carmiila” by HARRY FINE, TUDOR GATES 
and MICHAEL STYLE 

Dou^as Wumer and Kirsten Betts 


THE OLD DARK HOUSE 


Manner 



-■ -■ 

m-' 


of 

Fantasies 
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By PETER JOHN DYER 

Frankenstein appeared one year after 
Dracula. Robert Florey’s treatment, adapted 
from Mary Shelley’s story, with dialogue by 
Francis Faragoh and Garett Fort, was 
scheduled to be directed by Florey, a French- 
man who had made comedies and a couple of 
insignificant avant-garde films. When James 
Whale persuaded Laemmle to let him direct 
Frankenstein, Florey had to be contented with 
making the next Lugosi vehicle, Poe’s Murders 
in the Rue Morgue. 

That Frankenstein is such a jejune effort is 
largely Whale’s fault, even allowing for the 
unadventurous screenplay. Whale, who had 
none of Browning’s conviction or poetry, 
settled lor a pseudo-Go'thic, theatrical, Walham 
Green “ Granville ” approach. With the 
exception of Dwight Frye’s grotesquely over- 
played hunchback (Fiye had been equally 
irritating as Renfield in Dracula), the per- 
fomances are above average, yet stiffly 
British and Waterloo Bridge in style : Colin 
Clive as young Frankenstein, a depressingly 
jolly, back-slapping bucolic as his father. 


The young hero and heroine, though both 
American stars (John Boles and Mae Clarke), 
still manage to seem English rather than 
European, and set against the fake Balkan 
village with its absurd “ peasant festivities,’' 
the acting appears even more miscalculated. 
Make-Up Genius 

The film’s sole triumph is its legendary 
Monster, a marvellous creation slmed by 
Jack Pierce’s make-up genius and Karloff’s 
sin<»re and imaginative mime. Whale carica- 
tures everything except the Monster, leaving 
his actor free to sugg^t a dumb, sad, stru g glin g 
figure of far greater interest and nobility than 
the obsessed young Baron. 

From this extra-human monster. Whale and 
Karloff moved on to human monsters, with an 
adaptation by Benn Levy and R. C. Sherriff of 
J. B. Priestley’s Benighted. The Old Dark 
House (1932)-^ut off by floods and storm in 
the mountains, the only refuge for a promisingly 
mixed party of travellers (Melvyn Douglas, 
Charles Laughton, Raymond Massey, a blonde 
and a brunette) — soon belch^ forth its 
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Right: THE INVISIBLE MAN 
RETURNS (after he left in 
*35), scripted by Curt “Dono- 
van’s Brain” Siodmak; starring 
Sir Cedrick Hardwicke, Vincent 
Price (in his first star role), Al- 
an (Batman’s Alfred) Napier, 
Cecil Keliaway & the late John 
Sutton. (Universal, 1940.) 

Below: SHE with Helen Gaha- 
gan(wife of Meivyn Douglas) 
who became a California Con- 
gresswoman in the 40's. Co- 
starring Randolph Scott and 
Nigel Bruce (Prod. Merian C, 
“Kong” Cooper; RKO, 1935). 
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invigorating family of nightmare lunatics. Brother 
Horace and sister Rebecca (Ernest Thesiger and Eva 
Moore) hide a multitude of personal secrets. Not only 
are their own sexual proclivities a sha^ devious • but 
father, bed-ridden in the attic, is 102 and knows too 
much ; his second son, under lock and key, is a pyro- 
maniac ; and the butler (Karloff) is a mute (and mur- 
derous when drunk !) 

In its way, this film has never been equalled. Nor has 
Whale’s next venture, this time into the super-human 
realm— H. G. Wells’s The Invisible Man (1933, Claude 
Rains). Strong in plot and atmosphere, masterly in its 
trick photography, this power fantasy, for ^ its off- 
beat humour, is the nearest Whale ever got to the 
German tradition of Paul Wegener. Of several inferior 
sequels, the first — The Invisible Man Returns (1940, 
Vincent Price and Cedric Hardwicls)— had both a 
German screenwriter. Curt Siodmak, and director, Joe 
May. 

James Whale, meanwhile, had relapsed into cartoon- 
Gothic for The Bride of Frankenstein (1935), by far the 
best of this interminable series. Colin Clive and Karloff 
retained their old pans, while Valerie Hobson played 
Frankenstein’s fiancee. 

"niwe are a number of valuable additions. Franken- 
stein is now aided by the bizarre Dr. Phetorius (played 
with refreshing extravagance by Thesiger), versed in 

unhallowed matters ’’ such as nanisation, and the proud 
possessor of four bottled homuncules — a tiny dancer, 
kmg, queen and demon. Whale’s irascible humour is 
still evident. (“ What a time to call ! ” snaps Franken- 
stem, about to create the Monster, when someone knocks 
at the castle door.) It is, if anything, a little more 
sophisticated. (“ Mind the step,” Pretorius advises tiis 
visitor, about to ascend a vast staircase.). Also, there is 
an element of pathos in Pretorius's largely successful 
attempts to humanise the Monster. 

Above all, one recalls the climax — the creation of the 
Monster s Bride during a raging thunderstorm. Elsa 
I^nchester’s amazing makeMip was based on pictures of 
Queen Nefertiti. Enrobed in the white linen of a 
martyr, her shock ofhairstreaked white from the temples, 
the galvanised, whinnying and hissing Bride recoils from 
the Monster, who, in despair, blows up the castle. 


Zombies and Werewolves 

By now, most of the basic horror-fantasy themes had 
initiated. After the vampires came the vampire’s 
familiars — -zombies, from the voodoo of West Indian, 
and especially Haitian, superstition ; and werewolves, 
which were often curiously domiciled in the I^ndon 
^bite Zombie (1932), directed at a funereal pace 
by Victor Halperin, and acted likewise by Lugosi and 
Madge Bellamy, was followed in 1936 by the same 
director’s Revolt of the Zombies, and two Karloff films 
(Michael Curtiz) and The Man 
who Lived Again (Robert Stevenson). 

The first werewolf film was directed by Stuart Walker, 
wo had just made a creditable shot at Dickens’s The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, with Claude Rains as Jasper. 
Wafer’s The Werewolf of London (1935) starred Henry 
Hull as the uiffortunate lycanthrope who, bitten by a 
werewolf in Tibet and then deprived of his antidotal 
herbs by a sinister doctor (Warner Oland), takes to 
snarling and showing his fangs at his yoimg wife (Valerie 
Hobson). George Waggner’s The Wolf Man (1941) had 
a strong cast— Claude Rains, Ralph Bellamy, Patric 
Knowles, Lugosi as a gypsy-werewolf and Maria 
Ouspenskaya as his baleful mother — but Lon Chaney 
Jumor, playing the wolf-man. is hardly convincing as an 
English land-owner’s son, strapped down in a chair for 
the night by his worried, doting and over-optimistic 
pater (Rains). 

Other monsters from the past include Merian C. 
Cooper s King Kong (1933), the giant prehistoric gorilla 
lusting after Fay Wray, amorously peeling off her clothes 
and finally dying at the top of the Empire State Building 
—killed less by man’s machine-gunning biplanes .than by 
Miss Wray's unaccountable preference for that other 
Neanderthal exhibit in the cast, Bruce Cabot. Moving 
forward a few thousand years in time, and from the 
East Indies to Ancient Egypt, we find The Mummy (1932, 
Boris Karloff) untowardly brought to life before Karl 
Freund’s camera. 

Werewolves, libidinous orang-utans, mummies— most of 
these monster-myths fail to persuade due to a fairly 
obvious and mechanical camera-magic, and an in 
genuous, uninformed, detached attitude towards mise 
"u F®* directors realise there is more to horror 

than the actual (usually clumsy) metamorphosis into 
wolf or bat, or the physical act of mutilation, blood- 
sucking and midnight charnel-house robbery. What is 
frequently lacking is the suggestion of evil power, 
dominauon and slavery; of a haunted world intimating 
shadowy, obscene malignities and supernatural struggles. 

Better are the adaptations from mystery novels and 
from Poe. Certainly far more genuine terror is general^ 
by the giant ghost ” hound in one of Basil Rathbone’s 
.. Holmes series— TAe Hound of the Baskervilles 
(1939, directed by Sidney Lanfield> — than any Chaney 
werewolf. Rider Haggard’s She (with Helen Gahagan 
and Randolph Scott) is an infinitely more rewarding 
curiosity than other spectacles from the Cooper- 
Schoedsack studios at R.K.O. 

Above all, one remembers the original Karloff-Lugosi 
The Black Cat (1934) and The Raven (1935) ; and two 
entertaining Bob Hope-Paulettc Goddard horror-comics 
™®?® *'1 1940, The first of these, Elliott Nugent’s re- 
make of The Cat and the Canary, features an old bouse 
m a crocodile-infested swamp, a portrait with eyes that 
move, a supremely unnerving housekeeper (Gale Sonder- 
gaara), a lawyer (George Zucco) propp^ up dead in a 
wardrobe, and an insane murderer, half-man, half-cat 
prowling the secret passage. George Marshall’s The 
Ghost Breakers also had good moments— Paul Lukas, 
a hint of zombiism, and another handsome, insane 
young killer (Richard Carlson). 

Passing over Tod Browning’s imaginative, tasteless 
and revolung banned film. Freaks (1932), one important 
group remains in this horror-struck decade. This is the 
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DR. CYCLOPS (Paramount, 1939; color) was directed by Ernest Schoedsack 
(dir. KING KONG, MOST DANGEROUS GAME, etc.). Skimpy on plot but 
rich In suspense & special effects, its literary naivete and “Code" ending still 
can’t hold it back from vying with some of the best in the genre. 
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'ANOCAST or THOU.S-AND.S' 
*>,. IRVING PICHEI S LAN SING C.HOLDtN 


sadistic fantasy, a scion of Germany’s tyrant-film and 
mad-scientist-film. Its vintage year, 1932, produced 
Michael Curtiz’s Dr. X and Mysttry of th« Wax Museum 
(both with Lionel Atwill and Fay Wray) : Rouben 
Mamoulian’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (Fredric March 
and Minam Hopkins) ; Erie C. Kenton’s The Island of 
Lost Souls (Laughton, Lugosi) ; Marion Gering’s The 
Devil and the Deep (Laughton, Tallulah Bankhead, Gary 
Coo^r, Cary Grant) ; and The Hounds of Zaroff. 

It IS difficult to judge Mamoulian’s Jekyll and Hyde, 
which had a genuinely macabre, erotic element, but 
suffered from censorship mutilation in this country. 
(Victor Fleming's 1941 version, with Spencer Tracy, 
WM merelv platitudinous.) Kenton’s film, an a^ptation 
of H. G. Wells’s The Isle of Dr. Moreau, with Laughton 
as the sleek, neatly bearded, tea-drinking vivisectionist. 
wp banned outright. However, a recent showing of 
The Hounds of Zaroff (directed by Schoedsack and Irving 
Pichel) Mnfinns this marvellous adaptation from Richard 
Connell s novel as a classic piece of healthy, salutary, 
sadistic cinema. 

A fanatical Russian hunter (Czarist, of course), living 
alone on an island, causes shipwrecks and, after enter- 
taining the survivors, turns them loose as his prey. No 
longer able to achieve orgasm by killing animals. 
Count Zaroff can only tolerate the more dangerous and 
exquisite pleasure of turning men into beasts and hunting 
them down. Leslie Banks, sporting a grotesque Russian 
accent, hits off the ultra-sophisticated, obscene and dotty 
hedonist to perfection. Joel McCrea is an ideal, strong, 
silent and resourceful hero ; and Fay Wray, as always, 
the answer to a sadist’s prayer, TTie rich dfamr of 
dungeons and pickled, bottled heads, the forest swamps, 
the mute giants that are Zaroff’s slaves, the ghastly 
hounds, the seeming indestructibility of the Count 
himself — all these elements add up to a unique master- 
piece of surrealist terror. 

I^lic Banks returned to England, where there was a 
thriving, minor horror tradition (^la Lugosi’s Dark 
Eyes of London ; Emiyn Williams’s Case of the Frightened 
Utdy and Dead Men Tell No Tales). In The Door With 
Seven Locks (starring Lilli Palmer) Leslie Banks repeated 
his Zaroff characterisation as a mad Cikiunt, whose 
cellars house his proud collection of instruments of 
torture. The eccentricity, however, seemed forced and 
contrived. Meanwhile. Peter Lorre, the celebrated 
discovery of Fritz Lang’s M, left England after appearing 
with Banks in Hitchcock’s The Man Who Knew Too 
Much, and came to Hollywood in 1935. His d6but 
there was a triumph. 

The vehicle was a second version of Maurice Renard’s 
morbid novel. Hands of Orlac, directed by Karl Freund. 
Peter Lorre played the obsessed surgeon, Dr. Gogol, 
who grafts the hands of a guillotined knife-thrower on 
to the arms of a pianist (Colin Clive), maimed in a 
railway accident. The pianist takes on the addictions of 
the executed murderer, and finally his despairing wife 
(Frances Drake) visits Gogol’s sombre residence, where 
she IS admitted by a crazed, absinthe-ridden housekeeper 
who mistakes her for a wax statue. Gogol, in love with 
the pianist’s wife, is by now dangerously insane ; their 
conversation is shattered and dislocated by the fiendish 
screeching of a white cockatoo , and Gogol, playing the 
organ, watches the petrified girl in the mirror above his 
head. 


The mad-scientist fantasy grew in familiarity as the 
Second World War approached. In The Return of 
Dr. X, Humphrey Bogart, his hair white-streaked and 
complexion grisly, survives the electric chair, to feed on 
”>6 blood of innocent victims. The Devil Dolls (1936), 
Tod Browning’s last film, featured Lionel Barrymore, 
Maureen O’Sullivan and Fraidc Lawton in the story of 
scientist who reduces human beings to a sixth 
of their normal size. The theme turns up again in 
Schoedsack’s Dr. Cyclops (1940, Albert Dekker). In 
Robert Stevenson’s The Man Who Changed His Mind 
and Lambert Hillyer’s The Invisible Ray. Karloff began a 
new, nefarious career of brain-transplantation and insane 
experiment. 


Joyless and Repetitive 

By 1940, apart from isolated films of imagination like 
Strainer on the Third Floor (Peter Lorre), the horror film 
had become a threadbare relic. Carl Laemmie was dead, 
and so w« Warner Oland. Karloff’s films were joyless 
and repetitive. Lugosi, undermined by drugs, seemed 
incapable of adapting his theatrical, Germanic style of 
acting to modern demands, and was to continue degrading 
himself in crude parodies until that final insult — Bela 
Lugosi meets a Brooklyn Gorilla. Painfully moronic 
experiments were made whereby Karloff, Lorre and 
Lugosi found themselves parcelled up in one inept “ B ” 
picture, such as The Boogie Man Will Get You (with 
Kay Kayser and his Band !). 

Th® tyrant-fantasy became merely gruesome and un- 
dluminated (Peter Lorre’s The Face Behind the Mask, a 
variation on the Wax Museum theme) ; or else a 
gratuitous, exhibilionistic, bourgeois display of homo- 
sexual sadism with, usually, a petty and crooked labour 
contractor, a hero who is stripped and whipped, a 
heroine who is a cypher (Peter Lorre’s Island of Doomed 
Men). 

Although Univers^, Columbia and Pathfe-Monogram 
studios were to continue cbuniing out formulary penny- 
dreadfuls for several years, the genre experience a 
notably inventive revival, during the war, under the 
production banner of the late Val Lewton at R K O 
starting with The Cat People (1943). 

This is the story of Irena (Simone Simon), descendant 
of a mid-European race who, at times of crisis, are prone 
xo turn into giant cats. Her sceptical psychiatrist (Tom 
Conway) ts found, clawed to death, in her apartment. 
Anaiagous to the werewolf myth, this new fantasy 
substituted atmospheric, suggested tension, within 
realistic surroundings, for the more obviously mechanical, 
shop-soiled trappings of crude horror. Its director. 
Jacques (son of Maurice) Tourneur, continued to tod 
genuine suspense in the supernatural in / Walked With a 
Zombie (1943), and even today in Night of the Demon 
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WEREWOIF OF LONDON 



(1957) — where the one major error lies in showing the 
Demon visually. 

ihe unexpected success of The Cat People led to a 
sequel. Robert Wise’s The Curse of the Cat People, also 
starring Simone Simon, and to a glut of lady-monsters 
beginning with Nina Foch’s werewolf. It also served to 
introduce a series of goodish Lewton pictures providing 
a training-ground for younger, talented directors : Mark 
Robson’s Isle of the Dead (zombies) and Bedlam (from 
Hogarth's drawing) ; Robert Wise’s The Body Snatchers 
(from Robert Louis Stevenson, terrifyingly well acted by 
Henry Daniell and Karloff) ; The Seventh yiciim and 
The Leopard Man. 

Although the ghost story has always been sadly 
neglected by Hollywood (with the honourable exception 
of The Uninvited), several curious yet interesting literary 
adaptations came out during the war : Albert Lewin’s 
prwious, over-loaded Picture of Dorian Gray ; William 
Dietcrle’s All That Money Can Buy, based on Stephen 
Benet's The Devil and Daniel Webster. This latter was 
a rare, ^nuine, semi-successful attempt at American 
folk-tale, in which Walter Huston’s virtuoso performance 
as Scratch, stealing peach pies, curdling milk and sum- 
moning up hail-storms, was well matched by Simone 
Simon’s feline temptress. Finally, a word about 
Warner’s The Beast With Five Fingers (1946), for although 
the original W. F. Harvey story was ruined, Robert 
Florey must still be credited for the powerful handling of 
all those sequences involving the disembodied hand ; 


and one can still shudder on recalling Peter Lorre’s 
detailed, haunting, and utterly convincing study in wild 
hallucination. 

While the cold war has predictably brought forth 
reissues of the collected stories of Ambrose Bierce, 
Algernon Blackwood and H. P. Lovecraft. the recent 
parallel resurgence of film-fantasy has beCn mainly in 
the “ rational.” mechanical field of science-fiction. For 
the moment I am not concerned with this (and in any 
case, almost a whole article could be devoted to Lang's 
fascinating early efforts in this field, such as Metropolis 
and The Woman in the Moon ; and to the pre-war and 
unsurpassed Flash Gordon serials, a joyous mixture of 
M61i6s. Siegfried and strip-cartoon). Nor am I con- 
cerned with the current, somewhat adulterated revival 
of the horror film ; it is too early yet to pass a perspective 
judgment. 

In summing up, it is essential to face one indisputable 
fact. Very few American fantasies or horror films stand 
up to those made in Germany. France. Sweden and even 
Britain. Dracula cannot compare with Dreyer’s Vampyr, 
made the same year. Nor has Hollywood produced 
anything to equal Thorold Dickinson’s two Walbrook 
vehicles — Gaslight (1940) and The Queen of Spades 
(1949) ; or the mystic imitations of the French cinema, 
in several Christian-Jaque films, in Maurice Tourneur's 
La Main du Diable (1943). Marcel Carni’s Juliette ou la 
Clef des Songes (I9W), Cloiizofs Les Diaboliques (1955), 
and almost everything of Cocteau’s. All these films 



Left: CURSE OF THE CAT PEOPLE (RKO 
1944), vrith Simone Simon & Ann Carter. 
BMow: left: Stephen Vincent Benet’s New 
England based classic, "The Devil & Dan* 
iel Webster," was turned by RKO in 1941 
into a film classic. Seen are Walter Huston 
as Mr. Scratch (the Devil) and James Craig 
as his victim. Below, right: Tom Conway 
(Geo.Sanders' late brother) & Kim Hunter 
in THE 7th VICTIM (RKO 1943). Bottom: 
MOM'S brilliant psychological-terror piece 
GASLIGHT(1944) Starred Joseph Gotten, 
Ingrid Bergman and Charles Boyer, with 
Angela Lansbury. 


will be better served if considered elsewhere in direct 
relation to their directors. 

Although, to be very reasonable, it is pointless expecting 
Hollywood’s fantasy ever to model itself on TAr Co/d Weorr. 
or Vampyr, or Orpkce, or The Seventh Seal-—yex one can 
still hope that the spirit of Paul Lent, that renegade from, 
a fair-ground waxworks, will ultimately be laid to rest. 
Fantasy, after all, walks a high-wire. To invoke Dr. 
Caligari is to fall on one side, the bizarre ; to invoke 
Dr. Jekyll, his Aunt. Dracula. and (say) Dean Martin,, 
all at a sin^e whistle, is to fall on the other, the ridiculous. 
Better, like Val Lewton. to look unblinkingly ahead, 
seeing nothing in the clouds but ancient rites, runes, 
Aztec temples, ghostly hounds, or one’s second self in a 
mirror — in other words. The Myth, be it private, personal, 
racial, old or new. Is it worth dreaming about ? That 

“ ““ PETER JOHN DYER 




She falls in love 

with this gentleman 

• . . and he 

becomes 

this 

fiend! 


See the most •taitHngtraiii- 
formaboo in all-dramal 
Shrvei as a iDagnetic lover 
turns brutal rDUideretl 
Hdd your breath while 
a distinguished scientist 


Y ou have never been thrilled as you will be thrilled 
by Stevenson's breathless drama of dual personality... 


■>« JERYLLANDIV1R.H1 

A Paramount Triumph Starring 

FREDRIC MARCH 

MIRIAM HOPKINS- •• ROSE HOBART 

birtcUg M Rtube* Mtmmlla* 

5TART5 FRIDAY! 


The following article was originally commissioned In 1966 for CoF, but was first 
published by SCREEN FACTS number 18. CoF wishes to thank SCREEN FACTS 
publisher Al Barbour for his aid in helping us to finalize this monumental essay. 




Lost Horror Classics Revisited by William K. Everson 



B ince the advent of major com- 

and the subsequent dusting 
off and re-vitalization of old 
negatives, there has been a 
slow but steady ticking off of 
those horror classics, prima- 
rily from the early Thirties, 

issued and seemed to be consigned to a permanent 
limbo. One after the other, we were able to see 
again films like THE MASK OF FU MANCHU, 
THE MARK OF THE VAMPIRE, ISLAND OF 
THE LOST SOULS, MURDERS AT THE ZOO, 
DOCTOR X and MAD LOVE. We have now alas 
arrived at the stage where the material that is 
either extant or legally available has been shown, 
and from here on in we are at the mercy of what- 
ever remarkable discoveries may be made by the 
various film archives throughout the world. Some 
films, it seems, are gone forever. Without wish- 
ing to seem unduly pessimistic, it appears un- 
likely that DER JANUSKOPF — Murnau’s early 
Jekyll and Hyde film, with Conrad Veidt and 
Bela Lugosi — will be seen again, nor Fox’s THE 
WIZARD. One of the most sought-after of all the 
Lon Chaney-Tod Browning films, LONDON 
AFTER MIDNIGHT, is not, so far as anyone is 
aware, preserved anywhere. MGM, the most con- 
scientious of all the Hollywood studios when it 
comes to preserving their old films, has neither 
print nor negative. However, they have preserved 
copies of several other fantasy and/or semi hor- 
ror films, including THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND, 
THE MONSTER (with Chaney) and THE MA- 
GICIAN — and three of them films that, unfortu- 
nately, do not live up to their reputations. But 
these are all films from the Twenties. What, of 
the Thirties films that could conceivably have 
commercial value for theatrical or tv revival? 
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Here there are five Big gaps. Karloffs British film, The Ghoul, reputed- 
ly the best of his British films (and stills certainly bear this out) is preser- 
ved only via one somewhat worn print residing now in Rank’s British 
vaults. Although the film was remade a few years ago as a comedy, pre- 
sumably the legal problems of clearmg the original for a reissue would not 
be insurmountable — although unless a dupe negative is made soon from 
that one remaining print, any talk of reissue or legalities will be purely 
academic, for there will be nothing left to reissue. Another Karloff fOm, 
The Old Dark House — James Whale’s fairly tame but tremendously stylish 
Universal thriller - is also legally tied up, due to the J. B. Priestley proper- 
ty having been sold to Columbia for a remake a few years ago. However, 
The Old Dark House offers less cause for concern: it is protected, doubt- 
less will see the light of day again in due time, and in any event was still 
playing theatrically as late as the early 1950’s, so it can hardly be consid- 
ered a “lost” film. Another missing Universal item is their 1931 sound re- 
make of The Cat and the Canary, retitled The Cat Creeps, and directed by 
Rupert Julian who had made Cbaney’s Phantom of the Opera My own 
memories of it are not too favorable - but it has been a long time, and 
how can any “old house” thriller from Universal, and that period, be de- 
void of interest? Due to complications with the rights to the play — 
which passed first to Paramount for their 1939 Bob Hope version, and 
thence reverted to the owners of the theatrical property - neither sound 
version of this comedy-thriller can at present be legally shown, nor is 
there any definite proof that prints still exist on the 1931 version. 

Which brings us down to the two key missing items from 1932 and 
1933 - Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde with Fredric Match, and The Mys- 
tery of the Wax Museum with Lionel Atwill. 

Rather vague reports have been filtering through of a single, battered, 
black-and-white print of The Mystery of the Wax Museum having played 
two or three years ago in one of the iron curtain cormtries, so it appears 
that it is not totally lost. Iron Curtain archives, notoriously secretive 
about what they have, may also have a print hidden away somewhere. 
The European archives ate often much stronger on Hollywood films than 
American archives are, and it is odd that we must thank Czechoslovakia 
and Denmark for - for example - a better preservation of the silent films 
of John Ford and Tom Mix than was achieved here! In this country, how- 
ever, there is no known negative or print extant of Wax Museum, and in- 
deed for a while its TV owners offered a substantial “no qirestiorrs asked” 
reward to anyone who could come up with printing material so that they 
coitid pnt it into circulation. I was Indty enough to see the film not ortly 
on its original release, but several times in the late 40’s, when Warners had 
an excellent condition Technicolor print which was circulated quite ex- 
tensively to revival hoirses in the London area. When, in 1946, Warner’s 
London office had a special festival to celebrate their 20th Armiversary of 
sound. The Mystery of the Wax Museum was one of three early features 
(the others; I Am a Fugitive From a Chain Gang aai 42nd Street) shown 
to the public as part of the celebrations. Tickets were free and the theatre, 
though full, was never packed. Perhaps it might have been had more peo- 
ple known that that was probably the last showing ever of the original 
Techmcolor print of the horror classic. It was withdrawn from theatrical 
distribution thereafter, and the print was destroyed in 1954. An old 
nitrate print, it was beginning to decompose dangerously - and probably 
no-one there knew that they were holding the only remaining original 
print. 

House of Wax, it must be adimtted, was a very creditable remake, and 
used its setting creatively to produce 3-D effects. The third version, 
Chamber of Horrors, designed as a TV pilot and then stretched into thea- 
trical feature length ultimately, bore little resemblance to its inspiration. 
But the original, as is so often the case, was unique and fat superior in 
every way. Although shorter (a mere 73 minutes), it was leisurely paced 
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If Man Could 
See His Soul — 
Would If Be 
A Horrible Beast? 

FREDRIC 

MARCH 

in the spectacular title 
role of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s strange, 
fateful drama 

Dr.JEKYLL 

..Mr.HYDE 



portrays the man, 
lover and fiend, who 
jjcers into secrets for- 
bidden to man ! 

^ supernatural mystery! 
An appealing love story! 
A horrifying thriller! 
Magnificently Produced by 

Paramount 

with 

miRIAM HOPKINS 
ROSE HOBART 

Diricinl hy Rmlen blartiiiuli.in 





Frvdrtc Mar«n at JEKYLL-HVOE It tMn groovin* on wttat wai probably tht 
icrt«n*t Hnt and graatatt ptycbadallc trip. To halpbtan and axpand human 
conicioutnau wai tha Fraudlan/Junglan draam, popular but llmitad to a tmall 
group of intallactualt during tha aarty part of tha 20th Cantury. Today It It 
a «law hold by mllllont avarywhara. JEKYLL, unfortunataty, had a pratty bad 
trip — and. obaioutly ha couldn't Hyda It. 



Lionel Atwill (above) gloating over his macabre col* 
lection from the balcony in MYSTERY OF THE 
WAX MUSEUM. For the remainder of his career, 
with but few exceptions, former Broadway drama 
lead Atwill would play various roles in the genre. 
And yet, his tremendous in-depth versatility was 
constantly evident, as in Ernst Lubitsch’s 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE (1942). 


and didn't strive fot shock effects - but when they came, they re^y pa id 
off! UnJflse the remake, which had a p«iod setting - daric afleys, mists, 
cloaked figures and all the trappings of Victorian Grand Gu%no! - the ori- 
ginal was set in contemporary New York. The juxtaposition of the New 
and the Old - the waxworics with its historical figures contrasted with 
modem New York and the inevitable wisecrackin g newspaper gal — creat- 
ed a nightmarish quality quite lacking from the more evenJ^eeled remake, 
which went for unsubtle Gothic shodc all the way. Too, the o riginal was 
far more subtle and paring in its use of the monster. He was seen rarely 
and fleetii^, althou^ one saw enough of him for Glenda FaireU’s report 
to her boss - “He makes Frankenstein look like a lily” - to seem no exag- 
geration. This restrained use of the monster made it far less obvious that 
he and the sculptor (Atwill in the original, Vincent Price in the remake) 
were one and the same, and thus the climactic unma-dring huH genuine sur- 
prise values as well as shodc. The scene of the heroine beating on the 
sculptor’s face - which cracks, revealing it to be only a wax mask hiding 
Ae hideous features beneath - was somehow handled mudi too abruptly 
in the Price version. Horror films had not then reached the deplorable 
stage where they relied for much of their effect on physical repulaon and 
gore, hence the scene was not played for its physical effect. Nor, since it 
was.by now apparent that monster and sculptor were one and the same, 
was it played for su^nse or surprise. It was a dramatically effective scene 
true, but a pale shadow of its original in which Fay Wray first hits at the 
face in self-defense, recoils in horror as it cracks, beats at it again, watches 
it partiaDy disintegrate, and finally rips off the remnants of the madr to li- 
ve^ the gnarled walnut &ce beneath it! 

The soft hues of tiie old two^olor Technicolor were also a tremendous 
asset to the original version, e^iecially in the scenes of the museum fire 
where the orange flames dissolve the wax models, and the aniling, serene 
figures of Voltaire, Marie Antoinette and others <ti<aappear in rivulets of 
molten wax, their beads drooping as they maintain their stiff and unreal 
d^ty to the end. The unrestrained yet slightly unreal color hues added 
to the nightmarish quality of the final laboratory scene too, creating erotic 
as wefl as terrifyii^ effects with its contrast of the pink flesh tones of a 
nu^ Fay Wr^, strapped to an operating table, with the bubbling green 
fluid in Atwill’s wax-embal ming vats. 

A handsome production in every way (the laboratory set, with its cat- 
walks, machines and vats of wax was a beauty) and directed with pace and 
style by the versatQe Midiael Curtiz, The Mystery of the Wax Museum was 
also well served by its cast. F^ Wray, obviously, was the ideal heroine for 
such a frolic. Glenda Farrell and Frank Midlugh as the new^aper reporter 
and her boss, helped move the story aloi^ at a bride pace - and their limit- 
ed comedy material was never intiusive. Arthur Edmund Caiewe, a 
at playii^ suspects, red herring and vicious henchmen {Dr. X, Phantom of 
the Opera) was fine as Atwill’s second in command, while oily, c^ar- 
diewing Edwm Maxwell, Hollywood’s number one purveyor of fat, lecher- 
ous money-grubbing, was marvellous as the fast-buck operator who bums 
down Atwill’s museum for its insurance - and mudi later, in Atwfll’s new 
museum, comes tumbling out of a cadeet, one of maiQ' corpses transform- 
ed into a wax replica of a historical figure. It was Fay Wray’s misfortune 
to be an exact double for Marie Antoinette, thus arous ing Lionel Atwfll’s 
creative instincts and allowing him to trot out his theories and promises of 
“eternal life” while the wax is boiling aw^ and bubbling h^er and higW 
in the immediate proxhnity of an understandably unenthusiastic Miss 
Wr^l 

Never before or since had Atwill had such a perfect part. With his 
props of d%nified beard, wheel chair and crutches, phis some rich dia- 
logue, it offered him a genuinely bravura role. Mweover, it was the kind 
of role usualfy slotted to Karloff - the fiend who is nevertheless almMt 
totally apathetic, and whose life and w«k has been ruined by the blun- 
das of ofliets. Atwill’s flamboyant acting style, his steely eyes and ledh 


erous chuckle stood him in good stead in several expert and traditional 
“mad doctor” roles (TTie Ghost of Frankenstein, Man Made Monster, The 
Vampire Bat), but his superb performance in The Mystery of die Wax 
Museum quite transcended the requirements of the horror genre, and was 
high-calibre acting by any standards. It’s unfortunate fliat he was to be- 
come as typed as Lugosi, and was never again to get a role that enabled 
him to interweave subtle pathos with his menace. IncidentaDy, the ordi- 
nal ads for the film made extensive and colorful use of a big head of At- 
will, composed - on closer examination - of the bodies of women. It was 
a giinmidc that was copied exactly, and applied to Vincent Price, in the 
ads for the recent Masque of the Red Death. 

There have been a dozen or more versions of the J^ll and Hyde tale, 
with “B” picture tangents into the careers of sundry sons and dau^tera, 
but the Fredric March version of 1932 is the best-remembered of them all. 
Unseen since the late 30*s, when MGM bought the property from Para- 
mount and exiled it to protect their upcoming Spencer Tracy wrsion, it 
has given rise to a ^eat deal of ^eolation as to vriiether h is ready as 
good as we all remembered It. Having seen it several times recently, Tm 
happy to report that - as a horror film at least - it more than lives up to 
ite reputation. Certain monster m^azines, dearly not having seen it for 
decades either, have had the temerity to “apologize” fot its transformation 
scenes because the film was made before the slick changeover techniques 
employed by Universal in their wolf-man and other monster films. Quite 
apart from the subtlety of construction in the changeover scenes, the phy- 
sical depiction of the transformation — already applied make-up coining 
into view only when sul^ted to infra-red light - is far more convincing 
than the stop-motion techniques employed with various stages of make-up 
in the wolf-man films. Director Rouben Mamoulian, though his period of 
greatness encompassed only a few years (1929-32) before he settled for 
the competently couunon-place, had a tremendous visual sense and an ob- 
vious enchantment with the possibilities of the film medium. He didn’t 
even mind appearing banal if he could do it visually, which to him was 
more important than appearii^ intell^ent but in a literary or fhefttrical 
fashion. 

Legal and copyr^t problems have kept the film in limbo, but I sus- 
pect, too, that certain aspects of the Hyde characterization, which at times 
take on characteristics of Negro stereotype mixed with Chinese dialect, 
may , in these racially more delicate times, have discouraged any attempts 
to overcome those legal problems* 

Although it is undoubtably ultra-styli^ Grand Guignol, I can’t help 
feeling that in a sense - and more a literary than a filmic sense - it falls 
short of the silent John Barrymore version, which, for me at least, is still 
the definitive Jekyll and Hyde. Mamoulian’s version, though it does suc- 
ceed better than the others in making the reasons for Jdkyll’s experiments 
seem explicable, is far too sparse in estah ifahmg milieu, characters and 
backgrounds. There is too little depth to what is stiO a provocative and 
important theme (and parallels with current LSD experimentation are odd- 
ly apt) and the assumption seems to be that everyone must be familiar 
with the story, so let’s get on witii it. It just doesn’t have tiie dignity and 
thoughtfulitess that it deserves, nor is this wholly a flaw of the script. 
Even Mamoulian’s phyacal and visual pacing seems a trifle too rapid; pans 
and otiier camera movements are sometintes so swift that one feeb Iflce a 
tourist in an art museum, being rushed around by the guide from one ex- 
hibit to another. Althou^ the film b somewhat longer than the Barry- 
more version, it contains considerably less plot and exposition. So much 
for criticism, however. If nothing else, it’s good to see a property like rhjs 
made by a major company, that b played fuU-bloodedly for its own basic 
values, and not stifled, intellectualized and slowed-down as was, for exam- 
ple, Paramount’s 77ie Man in Half Moon Street or Metro’s Jekyll and Hyde 
with Spencer Tracy, a dismally dull version save for some interesting 
Freudian dream sequences. Mamoulian’s Jekyll and Hyde, like Lon Cha- 
ney s Phantom of the Opera, plays up the visual quality of its rich melo- 
drama to the full. It b full of stunning cameraworic (at least one of its 
shots was duplicated exactly in the Tracy version), Mamoulian’s oft-used 
device of statuary performing symbolic counterpoint to off-screen vio- 
lence b again in evidence in one of the murder scenes, the use of sound b 
often creative, time lapses are achieved with interesting dissolves, slow 
fades, split screens and other devices, and the initial “changeover” se- 
quence remains one of the screen’s genuine highlights of horror, ranking 
with the swimming pool episode in Cat People and the climactic, face- 
smashir^ scene in The Mystery of the Wax Museum March’s performance, 
for which he won an Academy Award, b occasionally h^hly theatrical, 
but it remains one of hb best performances. For p^iaps the only time 
when one player has essayed thb kind of role, one really believes in the 
separation of personalities. Quite apart from the bizarre make-up, one 
just never tends to think that it b March who b Hyde. Miriam Hopkins, 
too, normally not very good in those early 30’s years, b quite perfect in 
her role. 

The fflmb from Mamoidian’s greatest period (1929-34, Applause, OO” 

Streets, Love Me Toni^t, Queen Christina) and bears hb pictorial trade- 
mark all the way. If some of the ^mbolbms seem a little too obvious — 
e.g., the bubbling cauldron and flames that he returns to occasionally as a 
kind of “Hell” motif — it should be remembered that such symbolism b 
entirely conastent with a story that deals with the absolute separation of 




Or. Jekyll on a bummer, slumming through London’s “Village,” and— created by it. Boxoffice power doesn’t seem possible, except 

doing what a suave, man-about-town should do; dressed to kill! Sig- in certain exceptions, having some poor slob or lower-class 

nificant it is how the most famous monsters, mad scientists, et^were type developing a penchant for vampirism, blowing up the 
and still happen to be leading members of the Establishment or world, exotic diabolism, murder and mayhem. 


good and ev0. 

Unfortunately, there is no inunediate likelihood of this film being re- 
vived theatrically, although there is a distinct possibility that h may ap- 
pear, in slig htly shortened form, as a TV special. But at least it’s good to 
know that it exists, and that it lives up to its legend. 

^ce these notes were written, 1 have spent a week of unbridled pas- 
sion in Brussels — screening films from morning till n^t at the Royal 
Film Archive, presided over by the benign Jacques Ledoux, who is never 
happier than when ferreting out seemingly lost films, and then (instead of 
hid^ them away for “posterity,” like so many archives) delights in get- 
ting them shown. During that week I caught a number of horror (or hor- 
ror and fantasy-oriented) films that until recently were thought to have 
been lost, among them the silent German Hands of Orlac with Conrad 
Veidt and Fritz Kortner, Benjamin Christensen’s marvelous American 
chiller. Seven Footprints to Satan, Mumau’s early silent psychological 
thriller. The Phantom, and the disappointing, but still stylish, The Man 
Without Desire, a British film of the early 20’s which tries hard to dupli- 
cate the imagery and mood of the German macabre fantasies of the same 
period. With films like these turning up — and in pristine print condition, 
too — surely we needn’t yet abandon all hope for one day seeii^ The 
Ghoul, or a rich Technicolor print of The Mystery of the Wax Museum? 

END 
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Michael Curtiz, director of THE MYSTERY OF THE WAX MUSEUM, 
was one of filmdom’s most creative and prolific, yet, generally, most 
underrated men the industry’s ever had. Up until the time of his 
death (Apr. 11, 1962) at the age of 73, Curtiz directed over 165 
productions, including DOCTOR X (’32) also with Fay Wray & Lionel 
Atwill; CAPTAIN BLOOD (’35) ,^Errol Flynn’s first major role; Karloff 
in ’36s'THE WALKING DEAD; THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN 
HdOb(’38); 1939: DODGE CITY. THE PRIVATE LIVES OF ELI- 
:a^BETH & ESSEX; the sea HAWK (’40) ; VAN KEE DOODLE 
r; Candy (’42); Bogart in CASABLANCA (’43); LIFE WITH FATHER 
; {’47): Claude Rains in THE UNSUSPECTED (’47). 


Since I have just re-seen THE MYSTERY OF THE WAX MUS- 
EUM, perhaps 1 can add a post-script to my article on the film in the 
nineteenth issue of SCREEN FACTS. That article was based on vivid 
memories of the film and several screenings - but the last of them some 
twenty-five years ago. 

While I find that my memories were basically accurate, and I 
have no need to change any of my descriptive or critical comments, I 
would say that my enthusiasm for the film should now be reduced by 
some 40%. It just isn’t the CLASSIC I implied, although it’s certainly 
a wonderfully entertaining film, and still of course superior to its re- 
make. But alas, with the remake as a kind of guide-line, it seems that I 
mentally re-directed many of the highlights of the original. The climac- 
tic face-smashing scene for example, while better done than in the 
Vincent Price version, is also surprisingly abrupt and without sufficient 
build-up. Certainly it isn’t nearly as inventively staged as the unmasking 
sequence in Lon Chaney’s PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. And both 
MYSTERY and HOUSE OF WAX share a common fault: an inability to 
sustain the excitement of a dynamic opening reel. 

The one basic flaw of THE MYSTERY OF THE WAX MUSEUM 
is its scenario’s determination to live up to its title. It is constructed 
far more as a mystery than as a horror film, with so many characters 
and sub-plots that far too much time is taken away from the basic story- 
line. In this respect, if in no other, the remake is neater and more co- 
hesive. For example, in the original, Atwill’s partner, the man who des- 
troys the wax museum (Edwin Maxwell; Roy Roberts in the remake) 
turns up later as an all-around small-time criminal. Among his activities 
is the supplying of bodies to the wax museum; he is also a dope pusher, 
and via this means has one of Atwill’s minions (Arthur Edmund Carewe) 
under his domination. The dope angle is quite explicit incidentally. 


One of the film’s two nominal heroes is discovered in jail, framed on a 
murder charge that again eats up footage to no real purpose. Fay Wray 
is brought into the film quite late (she has far less footage than Glenda 
Farrell, the wisecracking reporter who cracks the case) and has really 
nothing to do other than providing a luscious victim for Atwill in the 
closing reels. Incidentally, Miss Wray — first seen doing her exercises in 
sweater and brief shorts - looks most fetching in Technicolor. She also 
doubles for the wax figure of Marie Antoinette in the opening reel — 
none too convincingly. Why Curtiz didn’t shoot a few seconds and 
freeze-frame it, ! don’t know — the shot goes on endlessly, and Miss 
Wray can be seen all too clearly breathing, twitching, moving her eyes, 
and even allowing some muscle movement in her right shoulder! 

All in all, the original is subtler than the remake, but disorganiz- 
ed and lethargic, its potential never fully realized. What dates it far 
more than anything else today is its TOTAL lack of background music. 
How much THE MUMMY gained, for example, in its use of music as 
the moving camera prowled through the deserted museum. However, 
its highlights are still most effective, Atwill and Wray can hardly be 
bettered, its sets are spacious and well-designed, and its muted two- 
color Technicolor is still tremendously impressive and well-used. 

As of this moment, it seems that initial plans to copy the film 
and put it back into some kind of distribution have been abandoned — 
but this situation can change of course. The main thing is that a print — 
a good, original, 3Smm color print - DOES exist, and that it is not the 
“lost” film that we have for so long thought it to be. That it is also not 
quite the classic we all thought it to be is one of the hazards of such re- 
discoveries! 

WILLIAM K. EVERSON 
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(Right & above): "Now 
when Count Yorga sez, 
•Sleep,’ then snore. And 
when someone sez ‘Low 
budgeter.' then just say, 
‘Fang You, kine Sur.' 


Though a^ obviousjow bud- 
geter, COUNT is a ‘‘fleeper’ 
winning favorabl% opmiohs 
♦from many quarters. Sexua- 
lity being the keynote for 
nearly anything these daze. 
(5 the mark of the letch hov- 
‘^ers heavily, though intellt- 
“gcntly, over-this flick. In 
^fact. a vampire really never 
had quite as good as can 
be seen scene aftflf scene 
to the left, to the right, be- 
low, over, under «e above. 
j‘So many chicks surrou^- 
*■ ing the good Count, 

were heralded and immor- 
^ talized atl over in song & 

F dance, i.e, “Hey, Hey. ‘ 
Yorga Girl,” “The Yorga’ 
Boatman.” “Yorga.Togs 
(Yorga Tower of Pizza),” 
etc. Gco.M.tcready's son. 
Mike, was producer. 
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POUNT YORGA 


(91 mins; AlP, 1 970). 
Dependable George Macready 
narrates serviceable grade-B 
yampires-in-California tale. 
Vampiric Robert Quarry, a 
Hurd Hatfield type with a 
Chris Lee profile, seeks 
fresh blood in modern urban 
establishment which nicely 
contrasts with old world 


shenanigans. Lesbian elements 
were toned down for a GP 
rating. Though unpolished, 
it has a neat, sharp ending 
and knows when not to take 
itself ieriously. Starring 
Roger Perry, Donna Anders 
and Michael Murphy (Movie- 
lab Color). 


BOB KELLJAN 
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TV GUIDE critic Cleveland Amory (both of him) 
opined that DARK SHADOWS is the all-time 
worst presentation "in the history of entertain- 
fnent.” This reveals Mr. Amory’s lack of famil- 
iarity with his subject, since everybody's aware 
that Bert I Gordon's VILLAGE OF THE GI- 
ANTS is the worst thing in the history of enter- 
tainment! 

The fact is that DAR K SHADOWS, a video- 
taped daily ABC-TV serial, is an oasis in the 
wasteland of TV's daytime programmed men- 
tal retardation. Produced and created by Dan 
Curtis,who was responsible for the fine DR. 
JEKYLL & MR. HYDE tv special with Jack 
Palance, DS is soap-opera styled but with the 
accent on suspense and terror rather than the 
usual socio-sexual hangups. 

Beginning in 1966 as a\3othic-type mystery 
serial aimed at teenage girls, it followed the 
misfortunes of pretty Victoria Winters (Alex- 
andra Moltke) after taking a job as governess at 
the forbidding Coltinswood estate in isolated 
Collinsport, New England, overseen by high- 
strung Elizabeth Stoddard (Joan Bennett), and 
being frightened by the expected transparently 
"unexplainable" events. This formula proved 
unrewarding , and the show was going nowhere 
when a 175-year-old vampire named Barnabas 
Collins, played by Jonathan Frid, was intro- 
duced experimentally. The character caught on 
and Curtis was quick to shift the emphasis from 
mystery to the supernatural, as Karloffs NBC 
THRILLER series had done a few years before 
much to its success. 

Since then the program has been merchandi- 
sing itself into a major industry, including an 
endless string of paperback novels, one-shot 
publications, coloring books, record albums, 
and now, the boxoffice movie success HOUSE 
OF DARKSHADOWS. 

The show itself has become a compendium 
of horror movie cliches, brought to a boil by 
concentrating all the action, mostly culled from 
old Universal pictures, upon or>e family. OS's 
characters have suffered more shocks and hor- 
rors than three generations of Universal con- 
tract players; yet v\rfienever the supernatural 
rears its shaggy head, they react as if it were in- 
truding on an uneventful existence in Scarsdale. 
Thus we have Barnabas, himself a reformed 
vampire who has been killed and revived at least 
a number of times, participating in various mag- 
ical and monster-making experiments, shifting 
back and forth in time innumerable occasions, 
watched a friend turn into a werewolf, and seen 
Mrs. Stoddard return alive and unharmed from 
entombment alive after six weeks, greeting ev- 
ery ^cult plot twist with puzzlement and the 
inevitable , .it can't be possible!" 

Such thin^ contribute to the pleasantly re- 
dundant quality of the soap opera form, stretch- 
ing e^h development into weeks or even months, 
enabling viewers to pick up on the story even af- ’ 
ter missing huge chunks. It took Barnabas six 
weeks to figure out that little David Collins (Da- 
vid Henesy) was under control of an evil spirit 

from the grave, forcing him to do his bidding 

like the time it made the boy string a wire across 
the stair^e, tripping and half-killing his father- 
a neat trick for the kiddies at home to try. Of 
course, wise professor Stokes (Thayer David) 
knew what was going on at the outset, but, as 
usual, nobody paid much attention. 

Along the way, Barnabas has been transfor- 
med into the show's hero, and frankly Frid 
nrrakes a better, more persuasive hero than a vam- 
pire, battling in true Van Helsing style against 
the various powers of Evil, his vampiric past en- 
dowing him with a somewhat anti-hero cast. . 

Frid manages to imbue the character with some 
dignity and even depth in the face of what is 
obviously limited rehearsal time. 

Miss Moltke, who made no secret of her dis- 
tress at her cliched role (Honestly, Victoria is 
so dumb!" ), was written out some time ago by 
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FOR WEEKS, NOCJ, TOPI REftSE HAS FIADE UN- 
ACCOUNTED for nig-htly visits to this oereuict 
MAN5\0N. ALWAYS, HE FINDS HIMSELF STANDING- IN THE 
MOONLIT LIVING- ROOM... bewildered. AS HE STANDS IN THE 
■ROOM'S CENTER, MOONLIGHT SHINING WANLY ON A 

THE BROKEN, DUST COVERED FURNITURE, 

# HE ASKS HIMSELF; 


' WHY AM I HERE? WHAT MAKES ME 
LEAVE A WARM HOUSE AND SOFT BED 



...NEVER BEEN UP-JI' 
STAIRS BEFORE... Tfil 
...MAY BE SOME- '*1 
THING- UP THERETO ' 
EXPLAIN THIS MAPNESS. 


...JUST A HALL. 

0U5TY, MOLPY SMELLING-... 
IT'S BEEN SOME TIME 
SINCE ANYONE LIVED HERE. 
FUNNY... ONLY ONE ROOM 
ON THIS LEVEL... J 


THIS (S THE QUESTION HE 
ASKS EVERY NIGHT. FOR SEEMINGLY 
NO REASON AT ALL, HE LEAVES HIS 
PLUSH DOWNTOWN APARTMENT AND 
finds HIMSELF HERE, SERIOUSLY 
DOUBTl^NG HIS SANITY. 

...DARK IN HERE,,. Need some LIGHT... 








Mm 




' "...MY FAMILY TURNEO YOU AUAY 
WHEN YOU ASKED FOR MY HAND... SAID 
YOU WEREN'T G-OOD ENOUGH.,. 

... SO, PLANS WERE MADE THAT 

I marry one of my other suitors... 
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...FROM THE HALL, CAME 
A FAmT CURCLING' SOUNp... 






T^E FtG-HTING- BRINGS THEM CLOSE- 
TO THE STAIR-HEAt>. tOITH A 1>E5PERATE KICK, 
HE 5ENP5 ONE OF THEM INTO THE PUTRESCENT 
CROUD ON THE STAIRS, 

MOMENTARILY SLOUING THEM. 


...HEAD REELING, HE STAGGERS 
QUICKLY DOUN THE HALL, 

BACK TO ANNIE'S ROOM,,. 
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he: stares at her, ihcreculoosly 


...X was T?EAt>V to 'BE t»lARRIEt>. ^ 
THE CEREMONIES, INCLUDING- THE RE- i 
CEPTION, WERE HEUB IN THIS VERY 
HOUSE. V 

thoog-h not invited, you 
were there, the JEALOUSY IN YOU 
demanding But one thing,,. Revenge 

...REVENGE ON THOSE MORE 

■L fortunate than you,,, 
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FUTURE FANTASY FILMS 

Philip B. Moshcovitz, editor 


Universai’s ANDROMEDA STRAIN will 
be one of the major s>f films released in *71. 
Helmed by Robert Wise (dir.of The Haunt- 
ing,; Day the Earth Stood Still, Sound of Mu< 
sic), it*s based on the best selling novel by 
Michael Crichton. Though Arthur Hill, David 
Wayne and James (Moon Zero Two) Olson 
are starring, the multMevel flim set takes pri- 
ority over the relatively unknown cast. It was 
constructed on one of Univ's largest sound 
stages at a cost of over $250,000. The six 
million doilar-plus production is supposed 
to remain faithful to the book, which deals 
with the consequences of a contaminated 
unmanned satellite returning to earth. Fox 
had at one time turned down rights to the 
film before the book was published and be- 
came a best-seller. 

Douglas Trumbul, 2001 's special effects 
magician, was wisely hired by Robert to 
create a sequence depicting the Androme- 
da's growth. 4 months of prepartion and 
22 hours of filming result in 30 seconds on 
the screen. Trumbull is also working at Un- 
iversal on his own film, RUNNING SILENT, 
based on his original story. Very similar to 
2001, it features only one actor: transpor- 
ting supplies from Earth to Mars, the as- 
tronaut Is completely alone, except for ac- 
companying robots and computers. A living 
Intelligence, in the form of a force field (no, 
it's nothing like a w.e. fl«ld0, Is encount- 
ered in deep space which gives him a psy- 
chedelic experience. 

Warner's will produce Robert Heinleln’s 
STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND. Set 
in the future. It involves upheaval in the 
world. Growing up among Martains, a man 
returns to Earth with surprising sexual, re- 
ligious and political views. Warners is also 
completing distribution arrangements on 
recently finished THX 1138, based on a 
short subject (THX 4 EB) which won the 
National Student Film Festival's grand prize 



Julius Caesar (John Gielgud) is stabbed to death in the Roman Senate by a group of con- 
spirators, including Richard Johnson as Cassius (left) and Jason Regards as Cassius (li^t) 
in AIP’s JULIUS CAESAR. Also starring: Oiarlton Heston, Robert Vaulin, Diana lUgg 
and Richard Chamberlain. Bottom photo: Joe Cornelius playing the title role in a dog 
a flick called TROG. Joan Crawford stars in this unbelievably crude production and would 
have done better in one of her Pepsi-Cola plants. 
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in 1967. It concerns a subterranean society 
of the future where life is completely pro- 
grammed by psychic control exercised by 
computers. Two people try to break out of 
this structure only to be confronted by SEN 
5241, manipulator of the computers played 
by Donald Pleasance. In this strange world 
it is a crime not to take drugs and the sex 
act is outlawed. People get their kicks by 
mental orgasm. The police are robots who 
use electronic prods instead of tear gas. A 
large portion of the cast, including the wo- 
men, appear bald. Fifty members of the Sy- 
nanon House in Oakland were atlso em- 
ployed, Johnny Weismuller Jr. appears as a 
chrome robot. Because of the nudity inclu- 
ded, this will probably receive an R or X 
rating. 

20th Century-Fox has a good thing go- 
ing with its APES film series. ESCAPE 
FROM THE PLANET OF THE APES is the 
third sequel, starring Roddy McDowall and 
Kim Hunter. Since the planet detonated to 
pieces in BENEATH THE PLANET OF THE 
APES, a time barrier will bring some of the 
simians back into the 20th Century to pre- 
sent times. The ape makeup takes 3V2 hours 
to apply and an hour and a half to remove. 
Because of its claustrophobic effect. Miss 
Hunter had to take a daily tranquilizer 
while the mask was formed on her face. The 
first two APE films will be re-released to- 
gether this spring. 

Charlton Heston won't be seen again in 
APES owing to committments with Warn- 
er’s I AM LEGEND, adapted from Richard 
Matheon’s novel. AlP was the last to make 
a stab at this story in “Last Man On Earth” 
with Vincent Price. 

Alp’s line-up for71 is quite impressive and 
includes remakes ofWUTHERING HEIGHTS, 
HOUSE OF THE 7 GABLES, C RY OF THE 
BANSHEE (Price & Elisabeth Bergnei1,THE 
VAMPIRE LOVERS (Cushing & Dawn Ad- 
dams), de SADE '71 (Jack Balance and Ak- 
im Tamiroff), BLOODY JUDGE(Christo- 
pher Lee and Maria Schell], BLOOD AND 
LACE (with Gloria Grahame), BUNNY O’ 
HARE (Bette Davisf rnest Borgnine), THE 
INCREDIBLE 2-HEADEO TRANSPLANT, 
DR. PHIBES (Price, Jos.Cotten). And in 
current release: THE VAMPIRE LOVERS 
, COUNT YORGA VAMPIRE, and DORIAN 
GRAY. WUTH’ HEIGHTS, incidentally, wBI 
piay at NYC’s Radio City Music Hall;a first 
for the young (18 years old) company. 

Mark Lester of “Oliver” and Shelley Win- 
ters will star in GINERBREAD LADY, be- 
ing billed as a rather grim fairty tale. Price 
and Jos. Gotten get It all together in DR. 
PHIBES: about a man who changes his 
facial features by removing them like a jig- 
saw puzzle. 

BARRACUDA 2000 A.D. concerns the 
last woman alive on earth. BLOB fans will 
go for G.O.O. (Genetic Octopodular Ooze) 
as it attacks the world and seduces a refri- 
gerator in a chilling climax. 

Roman Polanski’s next one is an upda- 
ted version of MACBETH, produced by 
head cotton-tail Hugh Hefner. The witches 
in this modern offering will be in the buff. 

. . . Rosenberg & Subotsky of Amicus in 
England are completing THE HOUSE THAT 
DRIPPED BLOOD with Chris Lee and Peter 
Cushing. Their film, I, A WOMAN, evident- 
ly inspired them to make I, A MONSTER 
also with Lee and Cushing. . . John Ashley 
(formerly with AlP’s "Beach Party”) is ma- 
king BEAST OF THE YELLOW NIGHT. 
He’s also executive producer. 

MEPHISTO WALTZ from Fox features 
Alan Alda, Barbara Parkins, Jacqueline Bis- 
set and Curt Jurgens. It's a love story, per- 
verted and debased, of trust broken and be- 
trayed. A story of inner fears and ritual 
terror, and is supposed to stand as the def- 
initive, hair-raising statement on the rennai- 
sance of evil. The people are very beautiful 
and its games are very occult. From the dog 
who wears a human mask to the man with 
another person’s hands. It deals with dark- 
ness and the ultimate transplant: the human 
soul (it also stars, of course. The Bisset with 
5 Fingers 1) 

Curtis Harrington (Night Tide, Games) 
wiil direct Filmways’ THE BEST OF FRI- 
ENDS with Debbie Reynolds, Shelley Win- 
ters and Agnes Moorehead; in some respects 
it's similar to "Whatever Happened to Baby 
Jane”. . . Kirk Douglas, Yul Brynner and 
Samantha Eggar star in Jules Verne’s THE 


LIGHT AT THE EDGE OF THE WORLD. 

. . . Irwin Allen (being interviewed in the 
next issue of CoF), who produced “Voyage 
to the Bottom of the Sea,” “Lost World,.” 
“Time Tunnel,” “Lost In Space,” ancLthe 
unlamented but gone “Land of the Giants” 
is alive and well producing CITY BENEATH 
THE SEA with Stuart Whitman, Rosemary 
Forsyth, Richard Basehart, Jos.Cotten and 
Robt. Wagner. A TV series may result If 
the picture proves a moneymaker. 

UP AHEAD: 

DEAR DEAD DELILAH, Agnes Moore- 
head and Michael Ansara. . .Bert I Gordon’s 
TOY FACTORY with Pamela Franklin. . . 
Disney’s MILLION DOLLAR DUCK: Dean 
Jones, Joe Flynn, James Gregory, Edward 
Andrews. About a duck laying golden eggs 
and makes its owner wealthy. . . SIMON, 
KING OF THE WITCHES, a modern-day 
story of a warlock. . . JOURNEY OF THE 
AQUANAUTS (prod, by Arthur APES Ja- 
cobs) will be a reserved seat film about the 
odyssey of manned undersea exploration in 
the year 1990. . . Roger Lewis will write 
the screenplay for SOLAR WIND produced 
by Ivan Tors (“Flipper,” “Kronos”). He's 
also working on Fredric Brown’s MIND 
THING... Hammer's CREATURES THE 
WORLD FORGOT will star Julie Ege, who 
is being touted as the new Raquel Welch. 

Jim Danforth will handle the animation (for 
the various creatures, not Ege). . . Allied’s 
BLOOD ROSE is based on the premise that 
a once beautiful face, mutilated in a fire, 
might be restored by transplanting the skin 
from another woman. . . The late Edward 
Everett Horton’s last film was COLD TUR- 
KEY with Dick Van Dyke: about a town in 
the midwest which quits smoking (Impossi- 
ble!). . .PIKE, based on the life of the 
late Rev, James Pike who died at the peak 
of his life. . . LORD OF THE RINGS by 
Tolkien from United Artists (of course, be- 
ing in sound, it’s a tolkien picture). . . 
GOODBYE; CALIFORNIA isn’t a sequel to 
“Goodbye, Columbus.” It’s a realistic fan- 
tasy dealing with events as L.A. starts slip- 
ping away (didn’t it already?}. . .FOREVER 
from MGM: a musical based on the story 
of the same name by Mildred Cram on an 
Englishman and an American girl who fall 
in love before their births, rendevous in 
real life and continue their alliance after 
death. The kissing never stops (that’s how 
they Cram it all together). . .THE SHAM- 
AN, a horror story set in a children’s camp 
by Evan Hunter (“Last Summer,” “The 
Blackboard Jungle”). . . Universal’s THEY 
MIGHT BE GIANTS with Geo.C. Scott and 
Joanne Woodward is. a wild comedy about 
a psychoanalyst and a judge sharing a de- 
lightful delusion together. . .THE BIG 
TOYS, TONIGHT YOU SLEEP, and THE 
MUMMY & THE CURSE OF THE JACK- 
AL now being prepared. . .PEOPLE SOUP, 
a salty-dog tale of science-fantasy directed 
by Alan Arkin, starring his two sons. . . 

THE GHOULS ARE AMONGST US. . . . 

Warner’S THE LEMMINGS, a short sub- 
Ject based on Poe’s poem “Annabel Lee”. , . 
The producers of JOE would like to make 
the “Easx Rider” of horror films.. ..A mod- 
ern version of BOMBA, The Jungle Boy, is 
underway. . .AlP’s THE COLOUR OUT OF 
SPACE wilt be based on Lovecraft's two 
tales. Colour and The Strange Case of Chas. 
Dexter Ward. . . 

Stanley KUBRICK’S next film is based 
on Anthony Burgess's novel, A CLOCK- 
WORK ORANGE: a black comedy treat- 
ment of teenage violence in a futuristic wel- 
fare state. 

Merritt's SEVEN FOOTPRINTS TO 
SATAN getting readied (last time around 
was a dismal failure made in 1929; Merritt 
wept during the screening). . . 

TV NEWS 

Rod Serling's NIGHT GALLERY is 
clocking tremendous audience ratings, accor- 
ding to the word getting around. While soft- 
peddling sheer shock values, it's delightfully 
similar to Twilight Zone, and unfortunate 
that its duration will be limited (re-runs up 
ahead this summer for those of you who 
missed any of it). . . A Supernatural drama 
called ANNIE, COME HOME by Henry 
Farrell is slated for ABC. Farrell penned 
HOW AWFUL ABOUT ALAN. . .Vincent 
Price is making a pilot for a proposed series 
called BOO, a spoof on horror films. He’s 


also just completed a six-part food show for 
England called COOKING: PRICE-WISE. . . 
Ray Bradbury and George Pal will contri- 
bute to ABC's children show, CURIOSITY 
SHOP, next season, . .THE IMMORTAL, 
one of the greatest disappointments of all- 
time, is being axed (that is, axed not to 
come back I). . . 

Mish-MOSHion IMPOSSIBLE: 

Dan Curtis of DARK SHADOWS got his 
start in show biz at the old Monogram sta- 
bles where he rewound films for $40 a week. 
, . .New rock record group called THE VAM- 
PIRE STATE BUILDING Whose latest sin- 
gle is “I'm Bats About You.”, . .Ilisha Cook 
fans (House On Haunted Hill, Rosemary’s 
Baby) can catch him in EL CONDA. . . . 

In 1951 the late Dick Powell appeared 
in the fantasy, YOU NEVER CAN TELL, 
about a murdered German shepard dog who 
returns to earth in human form to find his 
killer. . . Home video cassettes will undou- 
tedly replace films in future, i^specially be- 
cause of their fantastically low cost (in the 
beginning, prices might be somewhat higher 
but only to quickly get lowered: the same 
as with present regular sound cassette tapes 
which listed originally up to $6.95 and are 
now getting price-slashed to $1.50 to $3 
tops). This is causing a long-due panic am- 
ong certain greedy “dealers” who’ve been 
gouging collectors too long. . .Practically 
every major studio will open up its film 
vaults for the cassette boom. 

Remember Dennis “Easy Rider” Hopper 
when he appeared in PLANET OF BLOOD 
in '66 ?. . .Robert Cobert, who wrote the 
music for TV’s DARK SHADOWS and its 
MGM comterpart made a cameo ai^>earance 
in the latter. Jn '69 his music was nomina- 
ted for a Grammy. . . 

The Devil Dolt Needle to: 

The scandal sheet, NATIONAL TAT- 
TLER (Mar. 16, ’69) whose fairly interesting 
tribute to Boris Karloff was marred by the 
following stomach churning headline: “Is 
Boris Dead ? Or Is He Just Putting Us On ?” 

The Needle also to Herman Cohen for 
using film clips of Harryhausen’s “Animal . 
World” for his newest dog, TROG. 

Newspaper ads of Joan Crawford screa- 
ming appear to have been used before in 
either I SAW WHAT YOU DID or STRAIT- 
JACKET. 

Actual motion picture shooting scripts 
are available for a limited time only: 

TWELVE TO THE MOON, $8; SKULL- 
DUGGERY, $7.50; TV scripts from THE 
WORLD OF GIANTS (with Marshall Thom- 
pson) are $10 each (don’t confuse with All- 
en's “Land of the Giants”). Write to: 

Moshcovitz, Box 1410, Main P.O., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

TOMORROW, a muscial Space film by 
quickie king Harry Saltzman was supposed 
to have introduced a new rock group of 
the same name. Since the project fizzled, 
TOMORROW was cancelled. 

THE NATIONAL ENQUIRER reported 
that Lon Chaney Jr. is 65 years old and re- 
cently recovering from throat cancer sur- 
gery. Married 34 years, he lives near San 
Clemente, Calif., where he’s busy dictating 
his autobiography (Bojak the Bojar, where 
are you ?}. Having appeared in over 400 
films, and looking more than ever in a 
tell-me-more-about-the-rabbits mood, he 
confided: “They don’t know how to make 
good horror films in Hollywood anymore. 
Boy, they really need me ! Today, they 
make horror films perverted, sexy and even 
funny.” 

A new method for projecting 3-0 films 
has been perfected and can be seen on the 
screen without glasses. . .The British Bored 
Of Film Censors demanded a 15-second 
cut in the nude nightmare sequence in 
ROSEMARY’S BABY. Polanski felt that 
England’s enthusiasm over witchcraft and 
black magic Is the real reason. This is the 
only country where censorship was imposed 
on this film. . .HOUSE OF WAX was sat- 
irized in a 2-part episode on GET SMART. 

David Friedman, producer of BLOOD 
FEAST and SHE-FREAK obtained his film 
experience in the Signal Corps producing 
instructional flicks. Subjects included ven- 
ereal disease and captured German footage 
of the concentration camp Dachau 

. . .Margaret Ha- 
milton, the Wicked Witch of WIZARD OF 
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OZ, is now in her sixties and a veteran of 
over 70 fiims. While filming Oz, she was 
hospitalized for six weeks with hand and 
face burns, resulting from an overabun- 
dance of fire and smoke used during her 
disappearing scene. 

Supercool superstar, Clint Eastwood, 
was a lab assistant in RETURN OF THE 
CREATURE Don Seigai, who has directed 
a few of Eastwood’s films (COOGAN’S 
BLUFF) also helmed the Allied Artists clas- 
sic INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCH- 
ERS. . .The N.Y. Times said that KING 
KONG ESCAPES turned the name ape into 
“a spineless, grovelling Uncle Tom." 

Shades of Orson Welles: a Chicago TV 
talk show, discussing the probability of Los 
Angeles sinking into the sea, showed a film 
clip of Pal’s WAR OF THE WORLDS. 
Viewers turning in late thought it was the 
real thing and they flooded the station and 
newspapers with phone calls. . .Joan Craw- 
ford’s daughter is a soap opera star who is 
currently penning a science fiction novel. 
Someone thinks it might be called "Hair- 
men Co-hen’’: probably a Trog-doglike 
creature, all hairy, stupid, and ecch-like, 
using the worst hunt-and-peck system to 
turn out movie scripts . 

FAMOUS FANTASY FILMS (Philip B, 
Moshcovitz, Box 1410, Main P.O., Boston, 
Mass. $1.00 per copy). Professionally prin- 
ted, on hi-grade glossy slick stock, with 
many rare stills. Rave reviews from all parts 
of the world have all agreed this to be "one 
of the most valuable publications to ever 
cover fantasy film-making” (awarded the 
coveted Mary Shelley Award by The Insti- 
tue of Gothic Romance). Articles include 
an Academy Award Checklist for fantasy 
films; behind the scenes reports on the ma- 
king of FORBIDDEN PLANET, plus HOUSE 
OF WAX, including 35 more photos, many 
never seen before.. Supply is very limited 
right now. 

THOSE ENDURING MATINEE IDOLS 
(Robert Malcomson, 38559 Asbury Park 
Dr., Mt.Clemens, Mich.48043). $1- back 
issues $2- subscription $5 for 6 issues. A 
nostalgic excursion into the cliff-hanger 
era which vividly recaptures never-forgotten 
stars and serials of the past. Completely pro- 
fessional in quality & photos. 

BLACK ORACLE (Geo. Stover, Box 
2301, Baltimore, Md. 21203), 3 issues for 
$1. Unlimited in scope and details, arti- 
cles in No. 4 contain an Interview with 
screenwriter Robert Bloch, the films of M. 

R. James, plus a fascinating account about 
newspapers that censor the word “blood’’ 
from their ads. Info' on how to obtain 
stills from censored scenes in KING KONG 
is included. In some circles, George Stover 
is known for his Bloody Hair Hunks, an un- 
usual novelty he’s selling. 

PHOTON (Mark Frank, 801 Ave.C, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218), St.OO a copy, and 
well worth it. If you haven’t heard of this 
journal, it’s a definite must if you consider 
yourself any shade of a true fantasy film 
buff. Fully offset with many photos, etc.. 
No. 19 includes a complete analysis of THE 
DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL: a re- 
view plus glossy puli-out still of JUST IM- 
AGINE, and one of the most complete 
Vampire Film checklists ever printed. 

CINEFANTASTIQUE (Fred Clarke, 74- 
70 Diversey, Elmwood Park, 111.60635). $1 
per copy. Though relatively new, it’s re- 
markably professional, detailed and schola- 
stic in every respect. Large size, 48 pages, 
offset on 48 glossy pages with a big selec- 
tion of photos, the first issue contains a 
complete history of RASPUTIN films; the 
difficulties in theatrical distribution of THE 
DAMNED plus the 8th Trieste Film SF 
FESTIVAL. No. 2 will include The History 
and Technique of Faitasy Film Animation. 
This mag is indeed a labor of love. 

Short Takes: 

GORE CREATURES (35c, Gary Svehia, 
5906 Kavon Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21202). 
Deals solidly, excellently with fantasy-horr- 
or films. Warmly recommended. 

L’INCROYABLE CINEMA (50c;4issues 
for $2, from Steve & Irwin Vertlieb, 1517 
Benner St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19149). Metho- 
dical, alaytical, in-depth, etc. One of the 
very finest non-commercial-but pro’like pu- 
blications around. 

“ Phil Moshcovitz — 




Chris Lee is at it again in Hammer’s latest Draculian epic, SCARS OF DRACULA (above). 
Awaited is the now completed DRACULA, starring Chris Lee in the title role, of course. 
Advance word from Europe has it as the best and most faithful version yet made. Bottom: 
COLOSSUS: THE FORBIN PROJECT is easily one of the finest SFright-terror films in a 
very long time and one of 1970’s top best but, obviously, over the Academy Awards com- 
mittee’s heads as too many genuinely fine films have been in the past. 
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ABOUT 2001 

Dear Mr. Beck: 

It is with pleasure that I can say your 
magazine is one of the few that has given 
any kind of justice to this unusually exciting 
and demanding film. 

When 2001 opened on Broadway on Ap- 
ril *68, Newsday offered the suggestion that 
"most people should be prepared before go- 
ing to see the film.” In this way "they wilt 
be less concerend with the apparent advent- 
ure and more aware of the nitty gritty de- 
tails." In this connection, may 1 suggest that 
your readers check over some of the provo- 
cative remarks Stanley Kubric made in an 
interview with William Kloman in The New 
York Times, Apr.l4.'68 ? 

Ray Bradbury's opinion of the film, which 
appeared in CoF No. 13, is surprisingly off- 
target. Because he objects to what he calls 
the "banal dialogue" and to th^'false intel- 
lectual concept that the future will dehum- 
anize," Mr. Bradbury saddles the film with 
a scenario that is not authentic. The highly 
talented Mr. Bradbury forgets that machines 
do not make men mechanical. It is man who 
makes the machine mechanical and to pro- 
gram murder into its behavior. 

Kubrick’s film may launch the art of fil- 
making into a whole new era of possibilities. 
When the initial bewilderment has worn off 
the audience, I think, realizes that 2001 is 
no more about space travel than DR. ZHI- 
VAGO was about medicine. 2001 is neither 
a conventional story nor one that Is told in 
a familiar way. Rather, it is a cunning probe 
of the human eonditfen- Like an genu^e 
art that operates on several levels, the film 
Is both exacting and exciting in its demands 
on the viewer. 

Most movies tell their stories in a literal, 
realistic manner. With the exception of some 
Bergman, Fellini and Warhol films, few pic- 
tures break away from what is clearly argu- 
able and demonstrable. In 2001 space tra- 
vel is the observable fact, providing the rudi- 


ments of a plot that quickly dwindles Into 
mystery. But observable fact pales in signi- 
ficance when we watch the director’s style 
move against a sterile rationalism that con- 
stitutes the nub of the drama. Since the 
struggle is unconventional, he does not use 
conventional means. 

By using Images that are multi-dimen- 
sional in their effect, the artist has offered 
us the vision of man businly priming the un- 
iverse to become a kind of extension of his 
mechanized suburbia, presided over by the 
schmaltzy strains of a Strauss waltz. His 
characters, presumably advanced intellectu- 
ally, resemble computers. We remember viv- 
idly the computer’s name, "Hal," but we 
cannot recall the names of the human act- 
ors. What has happened ? As we watch the 
human actors travel In their grooves like 
bland, humorless robots, it occurs to us that 
man never looked so much like a square — a 
self-made and self-destroying robot. 

In the year 2001 man will not die heroi- 
cally — a computer will be programmed to 
press a button sending him twirling and 
twisting into starlit anonymity. Back in the 
days of the apeman, murder was committed 
by using a bloody thigh-bone, but in 2001 
death loses its reality by being sanitized 
within a precesion-made environment. In 
2001 death becomes a light flashing on a 
dumb screen silently signaling the message 
“Computer Malfunction !’’ or "Life Term- 
ination !” 

Well, as Emerson said, now that man has 
made the machine so perfect, the engineer 
Is nobody. 

Kubrick does not spell out this freezing 
vision of things to come. He simply shows us 
what can develop if we allow ourselves to 
be intimidated by our own myths of science 
and progress. And I would say his is less an 
opinion than it is an observation. 

How incredibly intelligent is man that 
he can plummet himself to the stars, and 
yet is there any dialogue more skull-flatten- 
ing in its boredom than what we listen to in 


this picture? 

There is nothing in 2001 that brings Into 
stronger focus the alienation that will dwell 
in the heart of the future pioneer. Only a 
superstitious breed of men, so thoroughly en- 
closed within themselves, could with such 
deep, interminable pride run herd on the 
universe itself and keep arranging it (or try- 
ing) to fit it into a set of the latest commer- 
cial cliches. 

Ray Bradbury says:" Intellectuals have 
been saying to themselves all the time that 
the future will dehumanize crap. Not ne- 

cessarily. Not proven." 

One close student of human affairs who 
may disagree with Mr. Bradbury is Pope 
Paul VI. As recently as July, 1968, the Pope 
said in his famous Humanae Vitae: 

“ In face of the growing attitude that it 
IS the prerogative of the human intellect to 
dominate the energies offered by Irrational 
nature, the Church engages man not to ad- 
dicate his responsibility in order to rely on 
technical means." 

The Pope is referring to a temptation in 
the human being to achieve, if possible even 
a mechanical operation of the spirit through 
electricity, chemicals, etc. Mr. Bradbury 
claims he is happy with the invention of the 
motion picture machine, “a robot that in- 
structs us about ourselves.” 

I am equally as happy, but especially so, 
when that machine is operated by Stanley 
Kubrick. 

John J. Fox, Chairman, Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, 1688 East 53rd Street. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234. 


POTPOURRI 

Dear CoF Heads: 

CoF has been improving tremendously 
with each successive issue and has it ail over 
any publication (or so-called "monster” 
mags) involved with the field of SFantasy 
and imagination. Yours is the only publica- 
tion I know of printing the works of Hannes 
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Remember Sunday morning when you were a kid? 

Weekday mornings were wandering off to school half-asleep, but Sunday morning v 


/ 


s different. 

You woke up wide-eyed, ran to the front door, dragged in the newspaper, stretched out stomach down 
on the floor . . . and suddenly you were on Mongo, fighting Ming along with Flash, Dale and Dr. Zarkov! 
Alex Raymond worked four days and four nights each week to make that little fantasy world 
come alive for you each Sunday. Today, collectors pay up to $100 for comic books with Raymond art. 
He was The Master. Working from models, experimenting with imaginative new ideas, 
executing it all with superb draftsmanship and masterful brush technique . . . well, 
there’s never been another adventure strip like Flash Gordon. It’s a classic. 

Bet you haven't thought about those Sunday mornings for a long 
_ time. We have. Here at Nostalgia Press, we would rather think 

4^ ^ 0\ about Flash instead of Vietnam, acid and the annual summer riots. 

' - So we rounded up Raymond’s black-and-white originals —to insure ^ 

quality reproduction— and we’re offering them to you in a handsome 
hardcover limited edition. We made sure to include the much-discussed 
“Ice Kingdom” sequence, so even the most enthusiastic Raymond buffs couldn't get 
mad at us; and noted strip artist A1 Williamson has written 
a biographical tribute to Alex Raymond’s genius. 

It's Sunday all over again! 

When you get your copy, we think 
agree that it deserves to be shelved 
alongside your Picasso books. 

The perfect gift for the person 
who thinks he has everything. 


Mail $13.75 (plus 95 cents for postage & handling) to: 
GOTHIC CASTLE, 509 Fith Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 




City- 


_Zip_ 


Bok and Harry Clarke, among others, and 
mentioning novels like “Johnny Got His 
Gun” by Dalton Trumbo. 

I’m sure that AVENGERS’ fans will ag- 
ree that the original shows [seen only in 
Brit. & Canada — ctb.J should in some way 
be seen in the U.S. Perhaps a letter writing 
campaign to various stations.etc. might do it 
I’d be interested in getting reactions to this. 

_ You mentioned the “bad comic book style" 
of THE CHAMPIONS: While I’m inclined to 
agree, I also feel awfully let down that you 
didn’t do something on what quite possibly 
was the best TV series of all time (sorry, 

STAR TREK fans!), THE PRISONER. Pat- 
rick McGoohan's brainchild was by far the 
best produced and acted show made; perhaps 
the first “social comment” and “art” film 
made for TV. 

Coverage of BARBARELLA and 2001 
were okay, especially photos from 2001 (bet- 
ter than what other mags have done). The 
Bradbury interview was fine. Man, what a job 
he could do if he wrote for comic books to- 
day; he’d probably put even Stan Lee to 
shamel [Do you mean THE Stan Lee, or just 
Stanlee Kubrick? — ctb.J 

Too bad your Basil Rathbone interview 
had to appear posthumously — I keep wat- 
ching for his SHERLOCK HOLMES films 
with the late Nigel Bruce on TV with great 
delight. Recently they have been shown 
over and over in the NYC area and and are 
a great treat! — The Carnak strip by Brunner 
was very good, though his work looks too 
much like Frazetta’s. 

Recently I got the DEAD RINGER Ip 
album and agree with you on its fine quality. 
Other Ip’s of CoF-type interest: any of the 3 
Perrey-Kingsiley Vanguard labels featuring 
electronic music. "Switched-On Bach” (Col- 
umbia MS 7194) has ten Bach pieces on the 
Moog Synthesizer, Including the Brandenburg 
Concerto whose 2nd movement Is such a daz- 
zling array of electronics that it is worth the 
album price by itself, and already acclaimed 
as the best album of the year (’69). 

Also recommended:“Themes Like Old 
Times (Viva V36018) has original opening 
themes to 90 old radio shows, i.e. The Shad- 
ow, The Lone Ranger, The Green Hornet, 
Chandu the Magician, Superman and Tarzan 
to name a few. 

Speaking of old time radio, fans should 
pick up any of the "Official Adventures Of...” 
albums on Leo the Lion records that have 
Batman, Superman, The Shadow, Flash Gor- 
don (with Buster Crabbe) and many others 
m stories performed in old-style radio form 
(in fact. The Shadow album features the ori- 
ginal cast). 

A few final notes to wrap up-^ do some 
coverage of THE PRISONER, and NOT Just 
pictorial. [ Right on! We’ve had one already 
done more than a year ago by Drew Simels; 

blow-by-blow analysis of each 
PRISONER segment and will be in CoF No 
18 If not in the next issue.— ctb.J 

You really seem to know a lot about and 
devoted to the subject of imagination and are 
publishing the only magazine today dealing 
coherently with the genre. Your hard work 
shows, believe me. 

In hoc erricula kunk— in es spittle lou ! 
(In-joke for Jean Shepherd fans.) 

Dan Recchia, 169 Waverly Ave., Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y. 10543. 


SON OF AGNIX 

Sirs: 

This may be considered a letter of com- 
plaint about CoF No. 15. 

The cartoon about SMASH GORDON 
written by Frank Brunner ( also if you hold 
your breath and count to ten, you’ll notice 
he drew it.— ctb.J . I didn't like at all, saying 
that President Nixon is a Fiendish Foe. What 
does Mr. Brunner mean by that? [ He means 
that the character whom you think looks like 
Dick the Trickster is a Fiendish Foe. — ctb.J 
He also said that President Nixon is torturing 
millions. Which I did not like at all. 

As far as I am concerned you have lost one 
more customer ! [ And undoubtedly a devout 
SFantasy fan. — ctb.J 

Ron Watkins, 4835 Basswood Ct., San Jose. 
Cal. 95124. 


Now, how could anyone say things like that 
about one of our foremost politicians (or are 
we mistaken? Do they achieve some sort of 
Divinity when elected to the highest posts?!. 
Torturing millions by disillusionment and de- 
ception. yes! Deceiving those who not only 
voted the other way but for him, i.e. if he, Nix- 
on got elected, de-escalation of war would en- 
sue. Instead, it’s spread out all over South- 
East Asia. Add worsening inflation, gross un- 
employment, & Hoover Depression here we 
come (unless selling apples at corners and 
Charity Soup Kitchens is your bag). That's 
torture, all right. And real agorty. Which re- 
minds us of the one about THE AGNEW & 
THENIXTASY. CTB. 


POTTED GRASS 

Dear Editor: 

With STAR TREK finally deceased and 

CoF hard to find — I was moved to suspect 
that you had, of necessity, come to the same 
end. I mean, without ST to rave about what 
else could you find to publish?[We could al- 
ways do interviews with Richard Milhouse 
Nixon, Ronald Ray-gun, Morey Amsterdam, 
George Jessel, Bob Hope and John Wayne.— 
ctb.J Happily, though, you finally seem to 
have come out of mourning and, your senti- 
ments notwithstanding, I imagine the world 
will be able to survive without STAR TREK. 

It is a pity though that CoF is the only 
major mag seriously dealing with monster- 
horror-SFantasy films. A pity, for with each 
issue CoF wanders further from reporting on 
such films. I suppose it’d be useless to com- 
plain at this point about your large attention 
to comics — you seem to like them immense- 
ly, have been indulging in them several issues 
and get concurrent opinions from readers. 

But, can't you control yourselves? Can’t 
some of the comic stuff be left where it be- 
longs, in comic mags? I’ve a nice little comic 
collection myself but I feel slightly betrayed 
when I buy a monster mag and find it stuffed 
(and increasingly so) with comics: like buy- 
ing a suit and finding a skirt instead of pants. 
[It’s true; Gay Lib’ is one topic we haven’t 
covered yet. — ctb.J 

And, oh my, aren’t we brave? Talking 
about pot and aiming a blow at Nixon. But 
who cares ? 1 don’t need CoF to tell me about 
grass, and I’ll read Ramparts if I want jokes 
about Nixon. The point is obvious, I hope 
Leave that crap to mags dedicated to it. CoF 
— or so you used to claim — is dedicated to 
monsters (please, no junk like, “Well, Nixon 
is a monster.”), to fantasy, horror, science 
fiction — can’t you leave it at that? [ Then 
you’re in complete agreement with us, i.e. 
that we’re dedicated to monsters, fantasy, 
horror, etc. Plus imagination. — ctb.J 

Yeah, sure — you just wanted to show 
everybody how aware you are, how altert to 
the world’s problems. Okay, we now know 
you’re aware and alert, that you’re left-wing- 
ers, maybe even cozy radicals or old age SDS- 
’ers. So chuck all that and get back to writing 
the fine articles that made CoF the best mon- 
ster mag on the stands. Is that so much to 
ask? 

Tom Lowe, 35 N. Seebert St., Cary, 111.60013, 


Labels only work best on unfeeling and 
inanimate objects — on bottles, boxes, mach- 
ines, etc. A whole Universe is within Man 's 
mind. If you can put a label on the Universe, 
what kind of identification tag would it bear? 
“Conservative," “radical,” “liberal.” “mod- 
erate.” “Asian,” “Caucasian,” “Negroid"?? 

So far, pro^ammed social retardation has 
tried to pigeonhole mankind into various clas- 
sifications, ie. labels. Many, however, have 
grown “aware” of what a crock of crap labels 
are.. .. .unless applicable to zombie-like, com- 
puterized sheep, ruled by time-tables, clocks, 
programmed cradle-to-^ave discipline, rules- 
and-orders. It’sa crime! Putting down Man; 
the Universe, that is. Unchallenged, and see 
what it’s done: we’re on the brink of losing 
the entire Earth because people didn’t “dare” 
question and challenge in the past. Time’s 
running out, and it may be almost too late.... 
It is still within the area of sanity, though, 
that we might yet save something out of the 
wreckage, and rebuild, if we can only stop 
worrying about what labels to stick on var- 
ious people and worry about moral issues 
and the truth.instead. 

And who said that CoF “wanders further" 
from the world of SFantasy films, etc.? 
IMAGINATION is our meat — and there’s a 
huge FRANKENSTEIN world all around us 
with which to deal in some way or another: 

“monsters.” madmen, sad-men, more 
fantasy fans than ever before in one guise or 
another: and a wider area of SFantasy enter- 
tainment and filmaking. CoF will try dealing 
with all these areas in some way. as has been 
our “tradition. ’’ — CTB. 

OF OTHER SHAPES & THINGS 


Gentlemen : 

My first encounter with CoF was your 
12th issue. I casually thumbed through it, 
uninterested, until your interview with the 
late Basil Rathbone. A hard-core fan of the 
late Errol Flynn, 1 saw him mentioned in 
the Interview and bought CoF with great 
vigor and zest. 

I was rather stunned when Mr.Rathbone 
stated Flynn was a rather awkward swords- 
man and was afraid of injuring him in the 
dueling scenes. I was stunned because Flynn 
movies inspired me to take up fencing. He 


was my idol!! My hero!! Even though I have 
found the truth behind the man I still will 
idolize him, for he, to me, was the ultimate 
swashbuckler. 

Oddly enough I went on and read the rest 
of your magazine and was greatiy surprised. 
I’m sure you’re probably sick from all the 
praise you have gotten, but let me add mine: 

Most magazines of your type appeal more 
to children and low mentality types whereas 
yours is an exception — in other words, “Fan- 
tastic”! Your friend, 

Louis Pallaro (address missing). 


SHED A TEAR 


Dear Mr. Beck: 

You always come out with a jam-packed 
issue, really interesting all the way through. 

I enjiyed most the Bradbury article (CoF 13 
and 14). Shed a tear when he said he could 
not find a buyer for his proposed comic 
strip. The Martian Chronicles. Maybe the 
CASTLE Of FRANKENSTEIN? Speaking 
of comic strips, Brunner’s Carnak, just great. 
He reminds me of somebody — let’s see; oh 
yes, a certain Frank Frazetta; ever heard of 
him ? And those fabulous pictures all through 
CoF— I can’t find a superlative big enough. 
Ray Reistoffer, R.R. 2, Box 40, Marcus, Iowa 


VAMPYR 


Dear Editor: 

In his critique of 2001 (CoF 13) Dan 
Bates reiterates that which I have seen many 
times before — that Dreyer’s VAMPYR is the 
be-all and end-all’of horror films. Within the 
past year I have had the opportunity of viewing 
many of the " legendary” films and have found 
on the whole that they do not live up to my 
expectations (the print I saw luckily had Eng- 
lish subtitles and a fair amount of sound in 
English, about 25% of the film). 

Comments: For a film made in ‘32 it re- 
markably resembles something made ten 
years earlier. The acting— excluding SybiMe 
schmitz s transformation — was thoroughly 
amateurish, as would be expected from i 
cast of amateurs. Except for the atmospheric 
burial scene, the entire film was laughable 
in its over-playing and use of what are now 
standard cliches. The evil doctor looks like 
Laugh-In’s dirty old man. If David Gray's 
eyes bugged any more they’d be roiling on 
the floor. The walking shadow scene is some- 
thing out of a Mickey Mouse cartoon. Even 
for a dream-sequence film the movie is too 
disjointed to allow the viewer to follow the 
plot (?). In summation: two good scenes don’t 
make a great movie. 

Perhaps Mr. Bates also got to see WHITE 
ZOMBIE at the New School. Although the 
print was poor, and the acting of the love in- 
terests as bad as the principles in VAMPYR, 
the film’s total effect carried an aura of such 
sophisticated evil that to compare it to VAM- 
PYR would be an insult. 

Highly recommended to everyone is an 
ultimate in sheer horror— the rarely seen 
FREAKS. Those having seen it probably 
realize why it has never appeared on TV. It 
was banned in so many places (more than 
where it was allowed to be shown) that it 
was a financial catastrophe and ruined Tod 
Browning as a horror director— from then on 
he over-soft-peddled terror, and as a result 
he didn’t "scare” enough. 

Al Westerfield, General Delivery. Greenwood 
Lake, N.Y. 10525. 


Dear CoF: 

I was fortunate in seeing Mr. Karloff in 
one of his last TV appearances on The Jona- 
than Winters Show on Halloween 1968. In one 
of the most touching scenes on the show, Mr. 
Karloff sang, "It Was A Very Good Year," in 
which he reflected on his long life. I like to 
think that Boris Karloff died happy, with no 
regrets, and a feeling of accomplishment and 
satisfaction. 

I am looking forward to reading your ar- 
ticle on SFantasy Filmusic [coming next is- 
sue.— ctb.J. I have always been interested in 
this subject. Recently I read an advertisement 
for a film called SPACE THING, supposedly 
a BARBARELLA-type film, f^rhaps you 
could feature an article comparing the stories, 
etc,, of both. 

Also, how about an article on "The Losers” 
— the cheap films that never really made it, 
such as THE EYE CREATURES, THE HOR- 
ROR AT PARTY BEACH, and IN THE YEAR 
2889 with Paul Peterson, which is a poor 
remake of THE DAY THE WORLD ENDED: 

Same script, but different actors and a 
fakey monster. 1 seem to have a warped fas- 
cination for these "cheapies.” 

Also, how about some articles on some fine 
films which have barely been mentioned in 
“monster” magazines: Particularly, THE 
BOY WITH GREEN HAIR, Jos. Losey’s 
anti-war film; THE TWONKY. Arch Oboler’s 
tongue-in-cheek satire, which has Hans Con- 
reid being harassed by his TV set, which is 
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gHEROES! FILM HISTORY 

A Here’s unique memurabilia and nostalgia— film history data, beautifully 

reproduced rare photos, pressbook and lobby-card reproductions— all in 
handsome printed book form. Their contents would cost a small fortune 
if bought separately. (Sincq some of these items are already in short 
supply, it’s wise not to wait. Forthcoming issues of CoF will not carry 
^ certain numbers or titles.) 


GREAT SERIAL ADS $2.00 

Pressbook reproductions from THE MONSTER AND THE 
APE, FLASH GORDON CONQUERS THE UNIVERSE, THE 
CRIMSON GHOST, THE LOST PLANET, THE PURPLE 
MONSTER STRIKES and dozens morel 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #1 $2.00 

Complete chapter-by-chopter storyline details, photos 
ortd pressbook repr<^uctions: DAREDEVILS OF THE RED 
CIRCLE, ATOM 'MAN VS. SUPERMAN, BLAKE OF SCOT. 
LAND YARD and others. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #2 $2.00 

Complete chapter-by-chapter storyline details, photos 
end pressbook reproductions: Lugosi's SHADOW OF 
CHINATOWN, THE MASKED MARVEL, BRICK BRAD. 
FORD, TERRY AND THE PIRATES and more. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #3 $2.00 

Complete chopter-by-chapter storyline details, photos and 
pressbook reoroductions; BATMAN AND ROBIN, SPIDER 
RETURNS, JR.' G.MEN OF THE AIR ond more! 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #4 $2.00 

Complete chapter-by-chapter storyline details, photos and 
pressbook reproductions; HAUNTED HARBOR, BLACK- 
HAWK, THE SEA HOUND and morel 


8x10 STILL SETS $5.00 per set 

Five beautiful glossy stills per setl (Sorry ... no speciol 
requests for specific stills . . .) Order by number: #1 (19M 
FLASH GORDON); (1939 BUCK ROGERS); 3t3 (1940 
GREEN HORNET)' #4 (Misc.: CAPT. AMERICA, CAPT. 
MARVEL, BATMAN and PHANTOM; US (Misc.: D.CK 
TRACY, JUNGLE JIM, SPY SMASHER, PHANTOM RIDER, 
RED RYDER); 3t6 (Misc.: ROCKETMEN, NYOKA, LONE 
RANGER, DON WINSLOW, MANDRAKE); #7 (Misc.: JUN- 
QLE GIRL, DRUMS OF FU MANCHU, MASKED MARVEL, 
CAPT. MIDNIGHT, MYSTERIOUS DR. SATAN); #8 (Misc.: 
FLASH GORDON, SECRET CODE, ZORRO, GREEN HORNET, 
KING OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED). 

PHOTO ALBUMS 

Great scenesi Picture after picture without 
cropping. 

FLASH GORDON ALBUM (16 still reproduc- 
tions from first three serials) $1.00 

FRANKENSTEIN ALBUM (eight pages of stilt 

reproductions) $.75 

DRACULA ALBUM (eight pages of still re- 
productions) . . , $.'75 


BORIS KARLOFF $3.95 

L arge S'A" + 1 1 " book about the Master of the 
Macabre himself in over 100 choice and rare stills 
(arranged in chronological order); plus a biograph- 
cal appreciation and completer filmography list. 




ERROL FLYNN $3.95 

Same format.etc. as Karloff book above, vwith more 
than 100 dynamic phtos (most of them very rare) 
of the screen's greatest swashbuckler-hero (plus a 
filmography, chbckllst, etc.). 

MOVIE ADS OF THE PAST $1.50 

Lobby-card and pressbook reproductions from Buster 
Crabbe movies, Ken Maynard's COME ON, TARZAN 
also John Woyne ond many many more! 

SERIAL PICTORIAL $2.00 ea. 

#1-ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN MARVEL 
#2-THE MASKED MARVEL 
#3-DARKEST AFRICA. 

#4-SPY SMASHER 
#5-DRUMS OF FU MANCHU 
#6-Z0RR0'S FIGHTING LEGION 
#7-SECRET AGENT X-9 
#8— Famous Republic Serial Villain 
Roy Barcroft 


THE SERIAL: Vol. II $14.00 

(Vol.One sold out). Synopses, guidelines, etc. Over 
300 pages on Columbia, Republic, Universal and 
more. Now in very limited supply. 

SERIAL SHOWCASE $3.95 

Handsome, large 8V2 x 11 book-- 200 wonderfilled 
photos of Seriai-dom’s Golden Age. 

DAYS OF THRILLS & ADVENTURE 
In large x 11 "heritage” book format, 
each volume has scores of collector’s item 
photos, lobby cards, posters and other rare 
memorabilia. 

Vol. 1, and Vol. II, each: $5.95 


GOTHIC CASTLE- S09 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


USE THIS ENTIRE PAGE AS A COUPON BY CIRCLING ITEMS YOU WANT! IF YOU DO NOT WANT TO DEFACE 
MAGAZINE, COUPON IS NOT NECESSARY. PLEASE PRINT ITEMS NEATLY WHEN ORDERINGI 




really a robot from another dimension. And 
THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER, Charles 
Laughton’s brooding masterpiece of childhood 
fears. 

I really treasure the colorful photos at the 
back of each CoF issue. How about addinq 
STAR TREK to this collection. 

I hope your magazine goes on forever. 
Carmen Mincheila, 15321 Veronica. East Det-' 
roit, Mich. 48021. 


CoF MAO 

Dear CoF Editors: 

Had to write and tell you how much I en» 
joy your excellent magazine. CoF is my fav- 
orite of them all ! Though I’ve only bought 
six issues so far, I still go crazy everytime I 
see one on the stands. 

By the way, I really like the small print; 
this way you can get a lot of pictures in an 
issue, and don’t have to worry about their 
interfering with the amount of reading: the 
smaller the print, the more reading. And I 
really like reprints of movie poster. I love 
handging up photos on my walls, but I can’t 
use yours because your mag is too wonder- 
^^t^^cut up! [ Suggestion: buy 2 at a time. 

Kent Kirby, 1340 Pine St., Naples, Ra.33940. 


FLYING SAUCERS 

Dear Editor: 

I can’t agree with the few readers who 
say articles on Flying Saucers in CoF is a 
waste of space. It is strange to find readers 
who profess some interest in this genre of 
SFantasy claiming not to have no interest in 
the reality upon which such fiction is based. 
Yet one would think that any news suppor- 
ting the hypothesis of extraterrestrial visita- 
tions would be a delight to the futuristic 
minded science fiction reader or moviegoer. 

A recent film based on an aspect of UFO 
is THE MONITORS. The plot concerns dark- 
clothed mysterious investigators/reformers 
who are obviously of extraterrestrial origin. 
This story parallels the many reports of M. 
I.B’s (Men in Black) — otherwise known as 
’’The Silence Group” — who purportedly 
threaten and silence UFO investigators and' 
other-people who claim evidence of UFO 
sightings or contacts. 

Perhaps you have not heard the rumor 
circulating that ABC-TV’s THE INVADERS 
was not cancelled due to poor ratings, as an- 
nounced, but rather due to the impending 
resignation of Roy Thinnes who, purportedly, 
had been threatened on numerous occasions 
when the show dealt with topics considered 
’’too hot to handle." When reached for com- 
ment, Thinnes would say only, "I have no 
comment other than the fact that there is 
more truth behind the TV plots than most 
people realize (published in Saucer News, 
Spring 1968, p.23). 

John Muilet, CMR No.1, Box 2608, Keeler 
AFB, Miss. 39534. 

We agree with you — any SFantasy fan 
must keep his outlook broad as possible and 
maintain a healthy curiosity for everything. 
But, too often, fans often have a tendency to 
shy away from documentary type material 
since they’re out mostly for a good time. 
What's a lot weirder is that minorities of 
hard-core SFans are intolerantly opposed to 
not just fantasy, especially "horror,” but 
were until very recently responsible for 
shutting out film activity from major conven- 
tions almost 1 00% ! A good example of "po- 
wer manipulated by a vocal but narrow- 
minded minority. — CTB. 

SFANTASY FILMUSIC 

Dear Mr. Beck: 

Commenting on reader Miller’s letter on 
fantasy filmusic (CoF 13). One reason why 
no composer has consistently written good 
scores for fantasy films is that no composer 
has been unlucky enough to be "typed” in 
this area. Max Steiner’s score for KING KONG 
was not such a great achievemnt being crude 
and hampered by Steiner’s affection for syn- 
chronizing music with visuals (which, today 
parodies itself ), though it did add "punch” 
to a film during a time when iittle music was 
being used by the studios. 

Though Jerry Goldsmith is by no means 
a top composer, his PLANET OF THE APES 
score enhanced the atmosphere with its qua- 
si-electronlc futuristic quality. On the other 
hand, an excellent composer like Georges 
Auric was anything but subtle in scoring 
THE iNNOCENTS. 

Yet, there have been also many fine in- 
stances of fantasy filmusic. The first and 
foremost Is the late Franz Waxman's BRIDE 

OF FRANKENSTEIN score even more 

amazing since it was Waxman’s first effort ! 
Based mostly on a leitmotif technique, as 
the score progresses (each character having 
his own theme) the orchestral coloring is var- 


ied skillfully, themes getting interwoven, un- 
til the climax arrives with Its spellbinding 
"creation” sequence, as all major themes 
return, full force, in a dazzling crescendo. 

SON OF FRANKENSTEIN and THE 
WOLFMAN were also scoring firsts, the 
late Frank Skinner for SON and Hans J. Sal- 
ter for WOLFMAN in collaboration with 
Skinner. 

Elmer Bernstein’s score for the 3-D chea- 
pie, ROBOT MONSTER, was effective and 
percussive. It’s curious how Goldsmith’s 
APES score, with its nervous piano agitatos, 
harks back to ROBOT MONSTER (but, then 
Goldsmith was never very original). Effective 
scores were also composed for Roger Gor- 
man’s films by talents such as Ronald Stein 
and Les Baxter. 

Bernard Herrmann’s large quantity of 
fine work in fantasy films is largely based on 
his feeling that the genre gives his imagination 
and creativity full sway. He was originally 
signed to score 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 
but quit over a disagreement with Kubrick 
Then Alex North was signed up andcomposed 
a score which was never used. Instead, Ku- 
brick insisted on playing pseudo-intellectual 
games by using “classical” music; but after 
the Ligeti piece was heard, it hardly mattered 
what music followed, for the audience’s ear- 
drums were successfully shattered. “Blue 
Danube,” with its Viennese connotations, 
was singularly inappropriate and elicited 
none of the needed aew and wonder of space 
travel. 

1 would like to call attention to a newly 
formed organization for filmusic fans called 
THE NATIONAL FILMUSIC ASSOCIATI- 
ON — it is how in the process of publishing 
a magazine devoted to filmusic as well as 
creating an archive of recorded filmusic for 
Its members. Readers wishing further infor- 
mation can receive it by writing me. 

Richard H. Bush, 28-05 44th St., Long Is- 
land City, New York, 11103. 


, Sonie points critics of 2001 ’s score may 
be overlooking: Herrmann, though one of the 
very greatest, has also had a few^' off’ mo- 
ments, having plagermed himself on various 
occasions (several Herrmann scores sound 
nearly identical). No crime in itself— virtual- 
ly every film scorer has done it. Too, North 
IS good, but hardly perfect for SFilmusic. 
Variety of mood was what Kubrick needed 
and^t: It would be hard to think anything 
could surpass the Ligeti for a cosmicaUy dra- 
matic opener. And Blue Danube's” obvious 
symbolism: man finds himself unshakled, 
no longer earthbound — his gondolas and 
ships of the past have been transformed in- 
to starships: limitless, eternal, universal 
outerspace is his new and cosmic "water- 
way.” Thus, “Danube” goes full circle and 
becomes a familiar theme with a broader, 
richer interpretatioru — CTB. 


FILM INFO' & BLOOD BEAST 

Dear Sirs: . 

CoF is the most thorough and totally 
wonderful magazine in the field. Even your 
ads were more readable than the competit- 
ion. Congratulations on an honest and much 
needed effort. 

Following are a few more additions for 
you TV Movieguide “L” listings: 

THE LAND UNKNOWN (’57)— an incre- 
clibly trite and laughable prehistoric monster- 
lost plateau effort with Jock Mahoney and 
Shawn smith. 

THE LEECH WOMAN (’59) — Colleen 
Gray and Grant Williams with some interes- 
ting moments amid drivel about peneal 
fluid, 

THE LEOPARD MAN (’43)— weak Val 
Lewton but still an important film with 
Dennis O’Keefe and Margo, 

LOST CITY OF THE JUNGLE(’46) — 
a serial and notable as Lionel Atwill's last 
film, since he died Apr.22 after catching 
pneumonia on the set. 

LURED (’47) — not strictly horror fare 
but a Lucille Ball vehicle with top stars in 
cameo roles. Karloff’s performance is a de- 
lightful parody of himself — not to be mis- 
sed by any of his fans. 

A friend told me that the film REVENGE 
OF THE BLOOD BEAST was released under 
that title in England, but in the USA it was 
titled BLOOD BEAST FROM OUTER 
SPACE’ Also, can you shed some light on 
LOST ISLAND OF KiOGA? It’s a dinosaur 
island film and has monsters on pull-strings 
a’la early Willis O'Brien. All I can remember 
is that it was the worst film I ever saw in my 
entire I ife. 

You’ve made a tremendous contribution 
to the serious SFantasy fan who, fed a bland 
pablum for over ten years, has finally found 
something more substantial to chew on. 

David Soren, Dept. of Classics, Graduate 
School, Harvard, University, P.O. Box 25, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02140. 

We were going to review what’s known as 


me monst^ mag" field, or what’s left of it. 
under our Comicbook Council dept., but we 

was released in Dec. ’67, starring John Saxon 
Maunce Denham; dir. John GiUing (British 
prod.): a half-man, half-beast invader from 
one ot Jupiter s moons appears in London 
to kidnap ycxing women for his planet for 
the creation of a new generation. (84 mins, 
in color). 

Island of KIOGA is Republic’s 
100 minute feature version (’66) of their 
38 serial HA WK OF THE WILDEmESS. 
More details are in the 2nd part of our "L ” 
listings in CoF No. 14. CTB. 


THE LATE SHOW 


Because of network decisions the very 
films everyone used to consider classics are 
now rarely seen except for spots on Late- 
Late Shows every few years and only so-so 
movies fill in most of the other film-time 
spots. For instance, when was the last time 
THE TIME MACHINE was seen, uncut’ 

Not to mention other immortal films. Being 
that TV’s forte Is in running such film, except 
for places like the Museum of Modern Art and 
such films might vanish for good. What good 
will TV be? 

Maybe there might be a way. By writing 
to these characters who select films for TV 
you can show that there Is an audience for 
these films, and many other films of other 
genres which might be saved from rotting away 
m the back rooms of studios. If everyone could 
just send one letter, or postcard at least, to lo- 
cal stations or networks. 

Louie Henken, 169-18 Crocheron Ave., Flush- 
ing, N.Y. 11358. 

^C has passed laws which are crippling the 
TV industry. Recent network layoffs have 
been l b% to 20%. CBS has just fired more 
tlwn 300 people. In national terms, this tran- 
slates into thousands of TV layoffs — CTB. 

HAMMER 

Dear CoF: 

Immensely enjoyed your Fantasy Film 
News, the Bradbury Interview, TV Movie- 
guide, Mini Reviews and World of Fandom. 
Let’s have more articles on Hammer — good 
or bad, this company has always turned out 
fine fantasy films. I was surprised to find 
NIGHTMARE, a ’64 suspense film starring 
Moira Redmond and David Knight, a Hammer 
Production, directed by Freddie Francis. Al- 
though a little too stretched out at times. 
NIGHTMARE is still a ghoulishly well-done 
little hair-raiser. — You have far surpassed 
your competition. Thanks for a fine (and 
ADULT, thank God!!!) fantasy fil magazine. 
Kevin Pagan, 11 Willetts Ct., Rockville Cen- 
ter, L.I., New York 11570. 


THINGS TO COME: 

While Peter Dyer’s HISTORY OF HOR- 
ROR FILMS (covering the genre up to the 
late Fifties) ends in this issue, another large 
covers SFantasy films from the 
late Fifties till now, starts several issues hence. 

Also being planned for the future: 

THE WORLD OF ORSON WELLES: 
Interviews with Irwin Allen, John Carradine 
Roger Corman, Vincent Price. Jack Nicholson, 
Peter Fonda, Stanley Kubrick, and many 
others. ’ 

Letters of comment should be sent to: 

Letters Dept. 

GOTHIC CASTLE 

509 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017, 


Ml. eoauoe 
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(continued from page 34) 


having her character disappear into the past, the 
heroine role being assumed by both Nancy Bar- 
rett and Kathryn Leigh-Scott. The nature of the 
program allows actors to be "killed” and return 
from time to time as ghosts, which at least pro- 
vides a sort of Job security. 

Visually DARKSHADOWS is the best TV 
serial yet aired. The lighting and use of color 
are excellent, and the sheer number and variety 
of sets must set a soap opera record. The budget 
apparently doesn’t allow for re-taping, so every 
fluff, camera misdirection, visible crew-member 
and production error is left in, endowing the 
show with some of the excitement and human 
interest which made live TV so much fun back 
in the dear, dead Fifties. Nothing arouses audi- 
ence empathy more than the sight of a harried 
actor groping for forgotten lines while trying to 
steal a discreet glimpse of the cue card. 

Despite the occasional mistakes, or maybe 
because of them, DS is highly enjoyable. The 
entire cast has been able and often better than 
the material, and the directors frequently work 
out some stylish effects and unexpectedly nice 
touches. 

The writers have borrowed liberally from 
DRACULA. FRANKENSTEIN, BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN, THE WOLF MAN, THE 
PREMATURE BURIAL, THE UN DEAD, and 
THE INNOCENTS, among others, giving the 
goings-on an affecting sub-classical Old/New 
quality. 

All concerned seem to be having a good time, 
even when confused, and the fun is contagious. 

MAYBE NOT TO Cleveland Amory, but to 
your CoF reviewer at least. And, these days, who 
else can you trust? 

— Joe Dante — 


□□□ 



ANGEL LEVINE, THE (104 mlns~UA, '70). 

Sensitive but depressing Sernard Maiamudtale 
of poor woebegone N.Y. Jewish tailorvisited 
by black man who insists he’s an angel — but 
is he? Hardly the comedy its plot suggests — 
pretty heavy stuff with claustrophobic atmo- 
sphere, but well played and offbeat enough to 
hold interest. — Zero Mostel, Harry Belafonte, 
Ida Kaminska, Milo O'Shea. Dir.Janos Kadar. 
Deluxe Color. 

BARBARELLA (98 mins— Par., '68;re-release^ 

Forced, very disappointing Roger Vadimcom- 
ic strip-based sf-sex “spectacle.'* Space-age as- 
tronaut (well played by Jane Fonda)has biz- 
arre sexual encounters, fights strange menaces 
in year 40,000. Puerile script substitutes Play- 
boy's Party Jokes inanities for wit and satire. 
Special effects surprisingly low-grade;Claude 
Renoir’s photography uncharacteristically 
mundane; lousy musical score, A real dud ex- 
cept for Anita Pallenberg as the Black Queen. 
Tallented cast has little to do.— David Ham- 
mings, Marcel Marceau, UgoTognazzi, Milo 
O’Shea. Panavision, Color. 

BEAST OF BLOOD (90 mins — Hemisphere, 
'70). Third In what could generously be con- 
sidered the Brood Island Trilogy, filmed In 
Manila by the regrettably prolific Eddie Ro- 
mero with all the elan of a Filipino Edward 
L. Cahn. Mad doctor experiments on the na- 
tives again until John Ashley, yet, saves the 
day. Again. Plenty of deja vu, red bloodand 
wasted film.— Celeste Yarnall, Eddie Garcia; 
Eastman Color. 


BENEATH THE PLANET OF THE APES 
(95 mins— Fox, ’70). (To be re-released this 
spring as part of double-bill with PLANET 
OF THE APES.) Lots of favorite mld-50’s 
sf cliches in somewhat hasty sequel toslfoh- 
tiy overrated APES originals earth in ruins, 
atomic-mutated underground society that 
worships The Bomb, etc. Brisk direction by 
Ted Post compensates for plot familiarity, 
but not for telltale signs of productioncost- 
cutting. Some fine visuals, nevertheless. — 
James Franciscus, Charlton Heston, Linda 
Harrison, James Gregory, Victor Buono, 

Kim Hunter. Panavision, Deluxe Color. (See 
CoF no. 15 for complete story.) 

BEST HOUSE IN LONDON, THE (97 mins. 
— MGM, ’89). Mildly diverting Victorian era 
sex comedy about first mid-London whore- 
house, with a room for every sexual predelic- 
tion: The Wrestling Room, The Bluebeard 
Room, The Gothic Room, etc. SF angle fea- 
tures swell MASTER OF THE WORLD type 
airship. George Sanders walks off with what- 
ever acting honors are to be had. David Hem- 
mings (dual role), Joanna Pettit, Dany Rob- 
in. Dir. Philip Saviile. Metro-Color. 


BLOOD DEMON (72 mins — Hemisphere, ‘*69. 
Color). German chiller "based" on Poe’s"The 
Pit and the Pendulum''(even more looselythan 
Gorman’s ’61 version), heavily cut making sto- 
ry choppy. Count Regula (Chris Lee) returns 
again from the dead, of course, seeking blood 
for his immortality syrum. Silly, but some un- 
expectedly eerie moments, iocluding wild 
coach ride through expressionistic forest, ex- 
cellent lighting and moody Bosch-like period 
atmosphere. Not bad.— Karin Dor, Lex Bark- 
er. Dir. Harald Reinl. Color. 

BLOOD SUCKERS, THE (82 mins— Ameri- 
can Gen., ’67). Reissue of GALLERY OF 
HORROS. Woefully amateurish omnibus 
thriller co-scripted by MONSTER MAN I A ed- 
itor Russ Jones. 5 incredibly obvious cliche 
horror tales with grade-D production values 
rivalling PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE. 

Nice “homage’’ In character names like Dr. 
Cushing, Dr. Savaard, Count Alucard, etc., 
shows hearts were in the right place, but 
where were their heads? Acting more emb- 
arrassed than convincing from Lon Chaney, 
John Carradine and an inept supporting 
cast. Plenty of cuttings from old AlP Poe 
epics. Dir. David L Hewitt. TotalviSion, Col- 
or. 

BLOODTHIRSTY BUTCHERS (79 mins — 
Mishkin, ’70). Crazed barber and homicidal 
baker combine to mutiliate victims and sell 
them as “meat pies" In horrendous sort of 
unwarranted remake of Tod Slaughter’s old 
DEMON BARBER OF FLEET STREET, a 
far more palatable version of the subject. Ty- 
pical Andy Milligan-directed bottom-of-the- 
barrel grung^ lots of graphic grue and expo- 
sed innards. For strong stomachs and weak 
minds. — John Miranda, Annabella Wood, 
Berwick Kaler. Color, 

BOSTON STRANGLER, THE (114 mins— 
Fox, '68; rerelease). Crticically pasted but 
good Richard Fleischer film, one of his best 
since THE NARROW MARGIN (’52), except 
for pointless use of gimmicky multi-screen 
technique. Confessed strangler DeSalvo gets 
sympathetic treatment from Tony Curtis’ 
portrayal. Some humorous sex-hangup digres- 
sions ill-suited to serious subject, but final half- 
hour serious and well-done. George Voskovec 
outstanding as Dutch psychic Peter Hurkos. 
Well-acted' by Henry Fonda, George Kennedy, 
Murray Hamilton, Hurd Hatfield. Panavision, 
Color. 

BRIDE WORE BLACK, THE (99 min— Lop- 
ert, ’68). Disappointing sub-Hitchcock sus- 
pense from Francois Truffaut, based on story 
by late Cornell (Wm. Irish) Woolricif. Jeanne 
Moreau avenges husband's wedding day mur- 
der by systematically killing those responsi- 
ble. Fine Bernard Herrmann score, some good 
scenes, but episodic with astonishing number 
of mistakes In technique and judgement not 
to mention continuity. Not as good as FAH- 
RENHEIT 451. — Jean-Claude Brialy, Michel 
Bouquet, Charles Denner, Color. 

CAPTAIN NEMO & THE UNDERWATER 
CITY (104 mins— MGM, ’70). Robert Ryan 
is a solid Capt.Nemo in juvenile but pleasant 
Verne derivation. Shipwreck survivors are 
taken to gaudy undersea metropolis of Tem- 
plemer. Nemo’s anti-war bent gives redeem- 
ing social value, special effects are good, on- 
ly the somewhat formless story disappoints. 
We’re awaiting Karel Zeman’s ' Nemo-the- 
med THE STOLEN AIRSHIP to find a dis- 
tributor.— Chuck Connors, Luciana Paluz- 
zi, Nanette Newman, Kenneth Connor; dir. 
James Hill. Panavision, Metro Color. 

CASTLE KEEP (105 mins— Coi., ’69). 

Strange, beautiful and fascinating gothic war 
fantasy from William Eastlake novel. War-we- 
ary Gl’s occupy loth century castle in the 
Ardennes circa *44. What It once was can on- 
ly be guessed, thanks to even worse than us- 
ual Martin Ransohoff butchery — 59 minutes 
chopped out between sneak previews and 
release! Present version seems sadly incom- 
plete, but full of stunnding moments, great 
atmosphere, some marvelous dialogue. Well 


acted by BURT Lancaster, Patrick O’Neal, 
Jean-Pierre Aumont, Peter Falk, A! Freeman 
Jr., Tony Bill, Astrid Hereen. others. Dir. 
Sidney Pollack. Technicolor, Panavision. 
COLOSSUS; THE FORBIN PROJECT (100 
mins — Univ., ’70). Delayed release of taut, 
intriguing 1968 sf about impregnable super- 
computer programmed for peace which de- 
cides to wrest control of entire world from 
fallible human beings. Cerebral treatment 
concentrates on human element over phy- 
sical action, and builds up FAIL SAFE-level 
suspense with disarmingly satirical overton- 
es. Slick, but overall a worthy companion 
to the egotistical computers in THE INVI- 
SIBLE BOY and 2001. Good mqsical score 
by Michel Colombier. Well played by Eric 
Braeden (formerly Hans Gudegast of TV’s 
RAT PATROL), Susan Clark, Gordon Pin- 
sent, William Schallert,. Dir. Joseph Sar- 
gent. Panavision, Technicolor. 

CURSE OF THE BLOOD-GHOULS (74min. 
—Pacemaker, ’69). Viennese vampire plagues 
newlyweds in '62 Italian pic which has been 
on TV for years as SLAUGHTER OF THE 
VAMPI RES, and in a longer version besides. 

No bargain on TV and hardly a worthwhile 
admission Investment,— Walter Brandi, Gra- 
ziella Granata, Dieter Eppler. Dir. Roberto 
Mauri, 

DANGER: DIA60LIK(98 mins— Par.,’68). 
Moderately unsuccessful, gadget-ridden Mario 
Bava spoof with some good spots. Masked sup- 
erhero-criminal Diabolik outwits police and 
gangsters with ingenious robberies. Big budget 
but littie of usual striking Bava lighting or pho- 
tography, tho a few of the sets are interesting, 
Terry-Thomas bits are funny, and overall dia- 
logue and visual approximation of comic strip 
sensibility is clever and better than BARBA- 
RELLA, but ending just fizzles out. — Marisa 
Mell looks grand and pic is watchable, but de- 
finitely one of Bava’s lesser efforts.— John Phi- 
lip Law, Michel Piccaii, Adolfo Celi. Color. 

DE SADE (113 mins— AlP, ’69). 

Alp’s highly-touted "biggest production to 
date” mixes silly sex teasing, obfuscating sym- 
bolism and surprisingly low-grade production 
veneer in tortuous CITIZEN KANE-inspired 
version of DeSade’s life and crimes. Promising 
approach, inane results: the Marquis' biggest 
perversion herein is diving into a bedfuti of 
topless girls with his pants on and pouring 
wine all over everybody. A disaster.— Kier 
Dullea, Senta Berger, John Huston, Lilli Pal- 
mer. Dir. Cy Endfield, with an uncredIted 
(thankfully) assist from Roger Corman. Pathe 
Color, Panavision. 

DEADLY SWEET (97 mins— FDC, ’69). 

Clever, engaging parody of alt sorts of film 
cliches and devices, tied to barely discernable 
mystery plot about strange murders. Intrig- 
uing feeling for relationship between screen 
kiss-kiss-bang-bang fantasy and worldly real- 
ity. Any pic with lines like “water on a wo- 
man’s body is like dew on the petals of a 
rose" must be worth seeing! Nice pop-art 
trappings Include murder scene among mon- 
ster magazines. Good score, photography.— 
Jean-Louis Trintignant, Ewa Aulin. Dir. Tin- 
to Brass. Eastman Color. 

DESTROY ALL MONSTERS (88 mins— To- 
ho, ’69). An army of Japanese monsters 
(Godzilla, Mothra, Rodan, Anzilla, Korasor- 
us, Barugan, an unidentified giant spider and 
lovably homely Godzilla Jr.) knock over card- 
board world Capitols at behest of aliens from 
planet Kilaak. Mostly dull, often impossible to 
follow, but climactic scene with all the gano 
vs. Ghidrah in an orgy of stomping, biting 
and fighting dirty, is good for some easy iau^s. 
Effects by late Elji Tsuburaya are, as usual, pre- 
dominantly bad (sorry, Eiji).— Akira Kubo, 

Jun Tuzaki, Etaoin Shrdiu, Notari Sojak. Dir. 
Inoshiro Honda. TohoScope. Color. 

DEVIL’S BRIDE. THE (95 mins— Fox.’68). 
Erratic Hammer version of Dennis Wheatley's 
black magic novel "The Devil Rides Out,” a- 
bout devil cult at work in England, 1920’s, 
plays like combo of Lovecraft horror and Fu 
Manchu absurdity. Terence Fisher’s direction 
is unsuitably obvious and Richard Matheson’s 
script is unworthy of him, with poor technical 
work no help. A number of fine portions, how- 
ever, with neat climax and underplayed ending 
indicating entire film might have been excellent. 
Good Arthur Grant photography.— Christopher 
Lee, Sarah Lawson, Charles Gray, Patrick Mow- 
er. Color. 

DUNWICH HORROR, THE (90 mins— AlP, 
’69). Another originally superb Lovecraft 
story bites the dust again in cliche-crippled 
grade-B effort with Sandra Dee (good Lord!) 
incredibly miscast as chubby co-ed used in 
horrid rites to summon beings from another 
dimension. Dean Stockwell, looking stoned 
to oblivion, hams and mugs it up outrageous- 
ly. Yet, some very nice, imaginative visual 
touches from director Dan Haller and the spe- 
cial effects dept., plus good score by Les Bax- 
ter — indeed, many very fine moments unfor- 
tunately bogged down by padded, dull spots. 

An especially fine performance by the late 
Ed Begley. With Lloyd Bochner, Sam Jaffee, 
Donna Baccala. Movielab Color. 

(cont. on page 60) 
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"The pictorial con- 
sumer age is dead. 
The iconic age is 
upon us . . . Today 
the comic strip is 
close to the pre- 
print woodcut and 
manuscript form of 
expression . . . the 
cartoon is a do-it- 
yourself form of 
experience that 
has developed on 
ever more vigor- 
ous life as the elec- 
tric age advanced. 

. . . The first comic 
books appeared in 
1 935, Not having 
anything connect- 
ed or literary 
about them, and 
being as difficult to 
decipher as ■ th^ 
Book 6f Kells, they 
caught on with the . 
young. The elders 
of the tribe, who 
had never noticed 
that the ordinary 
newspaper was as 
frantic as a surreal- 
ist art exhibition, 
could hardly be 
expected to notice 
that the comic 
books were as ex- 
otic as eight-cen- 
tury illuminations. 
So, having noticed 
nothing about the 
form, they could 
discern nothing of 
the contents, either 
. . . Our need now 
is to understand 
the formal charac- 
ter of print, comic 
and cartoon, botli 
as challenging and 
changing the con- 
sumer-culture of 
film, photo, and 
press. There is no 
single approach to 
this ^task, and no 
single observation 
or idea that can 
solve so complex a 
problem in chang- 
ing human percep- 
tion," 

-Marshall McLuhan 



f Now that the dust has settled, one thing 
has become eminently clear regarding the 
positions of both of the two major comic 
book producers: 

Superman/DC has definitely taken the 
lead over the Marvel Group....and it’s really 
such a tremendous lead that it’s virtually 
like night and day! 

This all despite the fact Marvel’s tried des- 
perately for many months to upgrade its 
flagging quality. Sans Kirby, Steranko and 
others, however, it’s been virtually a tread- 
mill race. Thou^ Marvel has arisen from 
nearly two years of unspeakable substand- 
ards with certain slight improvements in 
art and story quality, compared with DC’s 
rise the results are insignificant. 

In attempting to relate more closely to 
a mod, “now” mood, under the realization 
that youth (even children) have an aversion 
to comics styles prevalent in the 50’s and 
even mid-60’s, both DC and Marvel have 
been working at moving away from the old 
image toward a new one. But the problem 
is that an oligarchic atmosphere, especially 
a ti^t rein on its budget, has militated 
against any marked improvements in Mar- 
vel. Its efforts in bringing about a Now and 
Mod mood have failed because they’re plas- 
tic, forced, synthetic, vaguely “sensitive.” 

On the other hand. DC not only has cul- 
tivated a far bigger and better talent pool 
from which it draws but has diminished and 
sophisticated its executive oligarchic com- 
mand. Authority at DC is more delegated 
and spread out, and prevalent is almost an 
extraordinary instinctual gut-reaction for 
what seems relevant and timely. 

^at makes this quite remarkable is that, 
until less than 20 months ago. Marvel’s and 
DC’s positions were completely reversed. 
While Marvel was slipping, it still maintained 
much of the mid-60’s mood, while DC was 
still back in the 50’s. The fact, though, is 
that DC, practically overnight, has learned 
that to survive it had to become managerially 
flexible from top to bottom. Thus, unilat- 
eral rigidity seems to be the bane of Marvel. 

AMAZING ADVENTURES (no.4) has one 
of Kirby’s final stints with Marvel~an unin- 
spired, rushed job on the Inhumans with 
the story to boot. And a smattering of 
“social consciousness” is in Mimi Gold’s 
story pf The Black Widow, interestinglv 
penciled by Colan, inked by Everett, par- 
ticularly temperature-raising scenes of the 
sexy Widow posing curvaciously in well- 
fitting, tights (which is probably the high- 


^ light of the whole issue). Issue no.5 rates 
much higher automatically with Neal Ad- 
ams, asst.by Palmer’s inks doing the In- 
humans, whose story potential is utterly 
garbled and obfuscated by the usual pre- 
ponderance of superhero & anti-superhero 
types that are the bane of most books in 
the genre— and so much padding if anyone 
should ask us. 

TOWER OF SHADOWS (no.9) plays a see- 
saw, musical chairs game as most if not all 
Marvels tend to do. Though the bulk is re- 
print matter, they’re surprisingly fair to 
middling (though the reproduction is far 
below par in spots) instead of usually rotten. 
Lovecraft’s “Kckman’s Model” manages 
to generate rich mood and quality when 
not muted fay Code brainwash. Palmer’s 
art wems sterile, though. 

TOWER OF SHADOWS (no.lO) has been 
unceremoniously retitled CREATURES 
ON THE LOOSE. If not for the short ad- 
adptation of the fabulous Robert E. How- 
ard’s “King Kull,” embellished by fine 
Berni Wrightson work, this could be one 
of the worst books ever published due to 
a god-awful reprint sharing the rest of the 
issue. 

THE AVENGERS (no.86) has something 
the bubble-gum set might appreciate: corny 
plot about mutation child with evil intent 
on finally blowing up earth, etc. Writing (as 
with overall idea) is asinine: on his way in 
developing super-brain power, the mutant 
experiments in his lab & sez, “I have but to 
mix these two chemicals-and I would 
create the first true universal solvent. If 
would dissolve anything it touched. Of 
course, there is the dilemma of what I 
would keep it in.” Answer: the old corn- 
bail Marvel file. 

SPIDER-MAN (no.95) is almost a couple of 
notches above the average Marvel story-art 
talent depression (or Nixon “recession”?). 
Personally, there’s always more to be said, 
in our books, about developing character- 
ization and mood around ONE central 
character, like Spidey, than superhero 
circuses & conventions where every other 
figure, when not a roaring monstrosity, 
is donned in one style of supcrheroic garb 
or another. For a change, this was a pret- 
ty fine Marvel book, with Romita-Buscema 
art in great form. 

AVENGERS (no 85) is typical of urban 
superhero overcrowding together with their 
weird adversaries and assorted glandular 
monstrosities. There’s also a point where 
reader endurance reaches a point of no 



An exciting bi-monthly publication dedicated 
to reprinting the classics of the comic strip* 
from the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

Alex Raymond’s Secret 
Agent X-9, the daily Flash Gordon strip, vint- 
age Mickey Mouse, Tailspin Tommy, Brick 
Bradford, Roy Crane’s Wash Tubbs and 
Captain Easy plus many other greats. 

SINGLE COPY: $6.95 




the MAGICIAN 




Comic strips have never been the same since 
that day in 1934 when Terry Lee and Pat Ryan 
sailed into the China Sea! View the Orient as 
it was and never will be again as TERRY AND 
THE PIRATES set sail again in Nostalgia Press’ 
bound volume which bring you this 
strip from its 

very first day! $14.50 

LEE FALK’S 


When these two hats / 
get tossed into the ring, I 
anything can happen V ^ 

and usually does! Lee \ / 

Falk has been mixing 
the real and the fantastic for years ever since 
1934! Phil Davis added the art that kept 
MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN filled with 
excitement! See how it all began . . . 



1/iTxi^e 

Memo 

IN SLUMBERLAND 
by Winsor McCay 
Little Nemo was the 
most remarkable comic 
strip fantasy ever created. 
Week after week. Winsor 
McCay created a profu- 
sion of scenes of wonder 
that are unmatched any- 
where for their sheer fan- 
tasy and inventiveness. 
Today the reputation of 
this magnificent strip is 
growing by leaps and 
bounds, 

I hirty lull-page repro- 
ductions are taken direct- 
ly from the original draw- 
j ings created over fifty 
vears aao — 



When that brick connects, the whole world 
turns on in Coconino County! It’s too bad that 
only the readers of 48 newspapers in the U.S. 
were able to turn on with it! But that didn’t 
keep George Herriman’s KRAZY KAT from 
being one of the most celebrated strips of all 
time and considered by Gilbert Seldes as one 
of the highest achievements in popular art. See 
what Woodrow Wilson read to calm his cabinet, 
read what e. e. cummings waxed erudite over 
and what Charles Schultz calls a classic! 

168 pages, 8 in color 

$9.95 


While this ad continues, copies of all the above items will continue being 
available. But— there's no guarantee that what is listed now will foe seen 
the next issue or the one after. And buying now is like an investment: 
much better even than money in the bank, since each dollar paid on a 
special book or magazine today may be worth as much as three or four 
dollars some day. For instance, the Feiffer book “The Great Comic Book 
Heroes” of several years ago, which sold for about $7,00 has been out of 

print for some time and now worth up to $30.00 The once available 

Barbour movie serial books, “Serials of Columbia” and “Serials of Republic” 
(sold thru our pages originally for only $2) can't be had for less than $7 
each from rare book dealers. So, be wise — Order NOW! 

AH prices Mail all cash, checks or money orders ^to: 

shove 

include GOTHIC CASTLE Publishing Co., 

postage 509 Fifth Ave., 

and handling. New York, N. Y. 10017 




return when every other panei subjects one 
to unending acrobatics and battles.The 
Buscema-P^mer art is very good but wasted. 
IRON MAN (no. 34) fails rather predictably 
into the same hit-and-miss see-saw pattern 
as other Marvels: you either get a fair or a 
bad issue now & ^en. This number has as- 
sorted protagonists with “guest” Nick Fury 
in cameo taking a little of the bite from an 
overly familiar if not done-to-death plot. 
This is in sharp contrast to issue no. 32 
which kept things down to several simple 
but strong elements of characterization. 

THE HULK: In its own crude, one-note 
style. Hulk has an irrepressible quality and 
“personality” rare or totally unapparent in 
most Marvel characters. Perhaps some would 
disagree with the premise that when story- 
art-character development hinge solely ar- 
ound one central character, the results are 
bound to be more winning than in crowded 
conglomerizations of Superhero Urban 
Bli^t. Because so many of the Hulk plots 
seem direct lifts from old Universal mad 
scientist-Frankenstein themes (i.e., no. 134’s 
Golem-Frankenstein takeoff), or merely 
repeats on old Marvel scripts (endemic with 
many of the Marvel and non-Marvel comics), 
gaping unoriginality is too often the case. 
But Hulk is “fun” just the same. 

CAPTAIN AMERICA is the Marvel Group’s 
big social-consciousness-and-relevancybag 
(also tried out irregularly in some of their 
other titles), and manufactured in tandem 
with The Falcon, it all comes off pretty stic- 
ky and ungracefully forced. Particularly in 
no. 134 invcdving good-and-bad blacks 
fighting it out among themselves. No. 136’s 
content is even more ridiculous and inept: 

Mad-scientist type becomes a Mr.Hyde 
after taking a swig of joy-joose, with a var- 
iation— he turns into King Kong instead, 
along with Mole Man as top villain. But the 
Megilla Gorilla-Kong reverts to human form 
and saves everyone’s lives in a last minute 
heroic gesture, which merits these closing 
lines from Capt.America: “Maybe it finally 
proved—LOVE is tronger than HATE!” 

No further comment necessary. 

NEW GODS, THE FOREVER PEOPLE, and 
the “new” JIMMY OLSEN are a part of 
much of DC’s new look, the aforementioned 
titles (plus others up ahead) under the aegis 
of Jack Kirby. Thou^ all bear, more or 
less, a slight hurried & thrown-together qua- 
lity, there’s no mistaking the old Kirby dyn- 
amism and magic. What was badly over- 
looked and lost in Marvel is definitely DC’s 

S n. And all this taten is being put to the 
lest possible use: Kirby virtually has 
carte blanche to exercise his fine writing and 
unique artistic skills (on which Marvel ini- 
tially developed its little comics empire 
years ago)— and he’s getting for the first 
time decent credit for his work without any- 
one attempting to hog the spotlight. 
DETECTIVE COMICS (nos.406,407) has a 
fascinating and classical late 30’s-early 40’s 
terror-mystery quality lately. Elements are 
hardly cerebral; but the Brown-Giacoia art 
& O’Neil script work crisply (no.406)for 
the proper results. Adams/Giordano art and 
Robbins story wed together for what could 
be strictly Hammer Films fare as Man-Bat 
returns to transform his fiancee like him- 
self. Really cool & far-out ! The Bat Girl 
segment each issue nitty-gritties “relevancy” 
and so on— neatly, crisply presented, but 
gives off feeling of often being so much fil- 
ler, with a “quicky” stamp on the Kane/Col- 
letta art & Robbins story. 

BATMAN (227) provides evidence of die 
grad^l but welcome castration of the idiotic 
Comics Code. The O’Neil script with flie 
I Novick/Giordano art blend in nicely into a 
‘ rather intriguing combo of gothic supernatu- 
ral and satanism. In no.229, the satanism 
an^e gets quite a twist (written by Kani^er) 
and is taut, fast-moving & graphically good. 


Each issue the Robin segment (like Bar Girl 
in Detective) is quite mod-&-now, but a little 
slapdashed, yet better than fair. 

ALL-STAR WESTERN (3), THE WITCH- 
ING HOUR (13) and HOUSE OF SECRETS 
(90) must be mentioned practically all in one 
breath because of containing work by Gray 
Morrow, beyond doubt one of the world’s 
best illustrators— a great artist who can take 
even the most pedestrian story and, by dint 
of talent and terrific layout imagination, 
can turn it to look like a “classic.” Loads of 
kudos to DC for obtaining his services!! 

The overall effect not only is reminiscent of 
good, old EC days but almost a smidgen- 
better, abetted by good art and stories also 
by Giacoia, Orlando, Neal Adams, etc. 

STAR SPANGLED WAR STORIES and 
OUR ARMY AT WAR(Sgt.Rock) should 
be discontinued by DC as soon as possible 
in that they form a basis for the glorification 
of the most dreadful madness known to 
man: War! This is sad, for there’s a fantas- 
tic allure in Joe Kubert’s Enemy Ace which 
sometimes borders on the classical. The only 
solution and excuse for perpetuation of such 
publications would depend upon editorial 
decision advocating usage of materials that 
truly relate to the socio-economic reasons 
that are the bases for the organization of 
war. The fact that war is inspired largely 
by greed is hardly ever mentioned, nor the 
fact that “society” has been able to refine 
this racket to the extent that it can try to 
make the masses believe it’s all for some 
undefinable “higher” ideal. Only in more 
modem times has the war estabUshment 
mustered sufficient gall and refined propa- 
ganda to the extent it can force (ria manda- 
tory conscription ) vast masses of people to 
serve as policemen at slave wages. The word 
“mercenary” has dropped out of military 
idiom for that reason. If the insanity of war- 
making could ever be remotely justified, at 
least they hadOte discretion and'honof^ dur- 
ing the “old days,” to entice some if not 
all good potential soldiers on the basis of 
mercenariship, i.e. good pay, rewards of a 
battle, etc. V^ile similar forms of involun- 
tary conscription existed always where the 
poor front-line foot soldier was concerned, 
there was scarcely any of the propagandis- 
tic mumbo-jumbo to drive men into battle 
that has been immorally manipulated as 
in modern history. Then, too, there was al- 
ways a possibility that a very ordinary Greek, 
Roman, Frenchman or early American, with 
sufficient education and intelligence, could 
arise to the top of the heap, i.e. Spartacus, 
Naperfeon, Andrew Jackson, etc. All of 
them, of course, were at least murderous, 
violent, blood-stained s.o.b’s part of the 
time, good con-men most of tiie time, fool- 
ing most of the people most of the time, 
and nuttier ‘an fruitcakes another time. 

Anyhow: a more highly organized so- 
ciety finally created machines, “progress*’ 
and finally the Industrial Revolution in the 
late 18th Century which educated the Esta- 
blishment in knowing better how to control 
the System, how to get more by controlling 
more while doling out as little as possible. 
Things have really changed very little but 
control (i.e., exploitation) has become bet- 
ter organized, more sinister. And warfare is 
an evil by-product. 

Perhaps the foregoing may seem over- 
simplication; perhaps this may also seem a 
“weird” way to review comics. But in that 
all media are a part of the woof and skein 
going into the tapestry of mankind, perhaps 
it ou^t to be told mwe often like it is. 

SON OF TOMAHAWK (132, 133) takes a 
bit of the stench away from DC’s war junk. 

It shows what Indians had to withstand and 
that the West wasn’t only “won” by hardy 
pioneers but that the victor to whom the 
spoils went could’ve been a ruthless rat a lot 
of the time. Artist Frank Thorne seems like 


a footege of editor Joe Kubert and also re- 
minds one of Howie Post, and he’s good. 

PHANTOM STRANGER(U,12), UNEX- 
PECTED (123), and HOUSE OF MYSTERY 
(190,191) have risen rather neatly abow the 
Mother Goose level that kept them down 
till recently. The Phantom gets good graphics 
treatment by Conway/Aparo backed by a 
good, eerie Egyptian-supernatural tone. 

A quasi, sub-EC touch mistily overhangs 
Unexpected; Grandenetti’s art for “Curse of 
the Sea Ha^’ grabs good moods— it’s also the 
best yam in the issue. Toth’s style strength- 
ens HOUSEnal90 which isn’t as strong as 
no.l91 that be^ns without the usual half- 
ass Cain intro but with a clever little satiri- 
cal 2-pager instead. 

BRAVE & BOLD (93) has Denny O’Neil and 
Neal Adams serving up a corking good ,fine, 
weird Batman vs. forces of supernatural evil. 
Excellent short novella style from start to 
finish. ^ 

GREEN LANTERN/ARROW (83) cope with 
an evil-doer who’s a dead-ringer fqr Spiro Ag- 
new on the cover but wearing a moustache in 
the story — all this with Adams/Giordano art 
IS too, too beautiful to be overlooked !! 

BRAVE & BOLD (93). Denny O’Neil and 
Neal Adams %rve up a grand blend of eerie 
Batman vs. the forces of supernatural evil. 
Superb short-novella technique from start 
to finish. 

JUSTICE LEAGUE of AMERICA(86), 
thou^ an old issue, merits special notice 
for dignifying the comics genre with a fine 
ecology theme, top Friedrich/O’neil story 
and Dillin/Giella art. 

SUPERMAN (235) furthers the “new” look 
with small overtones of satanism. Utterly 
juvenile, but who can argue with Supe’s suc- 
cess as No.One best-seller in the field. 
GREEN LANTERN & ARROW (82) has 
hard-working O’Neil and Adams/Giordano 
art neatly teamed together tripping a not- 
too-light fantastic: strong shadings of Wom- 
en’s Lib in the guise of Harpies, Medusa and 
^ant Amazons belting the hell out of GL & 
GA and putting down “male chauvinism”. 
Wrightson did one of the pages. 

OTHER SHAPES & THINGS 

If not for Dell’s disgraceful assortment 
of junky looking titles (i.e., GHOST STO- 
RIES, etc.), the Charlton Comics would be 
in a definite lead— except that Steve Ditko 
is their man-of-the-hour, saving them from 
total Yecch-dom with work in GHOSTLY 
TALES and in GHOST MANOR. While 
Chariton’s Pat Boyette did at one time look 
like a good potential comer and budding 
Milt Caniff, all that promise appears to have 
decline the last couple years, and his style 
is quite terrible now. 

Gold Key should’ve been delcared a dis- 
aster area long ago but for their Disney and 
Walter Lantz line-up— and even these are on 
shaky ground for being preponderantly re- 
prints from the distant past. 

A new line called SKYWALD was lately 
launched by Sol Brodsky, Marvel’s former 
production manager. Titles so far published 
by Sky’ are a couple of black and whites, 
and 25 i unbelievably crude color titles — the 
latter so bad that we didn’t think it worth 
the investment (they’re old late-40’s or early 
50’s reprints). The b&w’s purchased with 
some regret are NIGHTMARE and PSYCHO 
(each 50^, large size). Editcnial quality of 
these first issues is “high” enough to earn 
them the coveted VOODOO TALES Trophy. 

Archie Goodwin’s orbital re-entry into 
the Warren camp as assistant editor has 
been a helpful but only moderate shot in 
the arm. Story and art quality have defini- 
tely risen recently, but some major defects 
still prevail, such as repitition of the over- 
worked, done-to-death werewolf-vampire- 
ghoul theme (where the least so-called sus- 
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pect turns into the creature and eats his 
victim [of course, if it were a girl now and 
then it would be another kind of refreshing 
variation diversion] ). Several outstanding 
defects: Pat Boyette in CREEPY (37); Wul- 
iamsune (Tallarico) in no.38, Hi^ points*- 
die Ernie Colon job and smashing ending in 
no.37. Some of Tom Sutton’s work is quite 
^ood, but ^ts awfully sloppy at times as 
m EERIE (32), while Corben’s interiors are 
at least intriguing, though he seems to have 
mastered the style of drawing u^y ^rls as 
the one on this issue’s cover. VAMPIREL- 
LA(IO) has good Sutton art, unusually 
disappointing Reese (and a bad Sutton at 
issue’s end), good Brunner work bog^d 
down by a didl plot, with fine Adams, 

Graham and Wood work. . 

In final summation: Many artists are far 
more capable handling their own stories 
and should definitely be encouraged in that 
area, i.e. Frank Brunner’s graphic imagina- 
tion hampered by a mediocre script, as in 
the above case. 

OF MARGINAL IMPORTANCE: 

Art nouveau and pop art freaks must’ve 
blown their minds over the new PETER 
MAX MAGAZINE (No. 1, 75^. Much has 
been gnashed out in criticism of Max’s mil- 
lion dollar commercialism, and it’s all too 
obvious in this mag version of a head shop; 
but it’s big, colorful (in fact, loaded with 
great color), with a Wally Wood that’s out 
of si^t And a big 9W' X 12%” bargain. 

In addition to NATIONAL LAMPOON, 
two other pretty awful “humor,” MAD-type 
imitetions have joined the ranks. 

BLAST (1) has several very talented guys 
like Wrightson and Koluta carrying the whole 
load but handicapped by infernal writing. 

Odd that the worst art is uncredited to any- 
one-odd, but safe. But for the Koluta-Wrigh- 
tson touches, tiie magazine is a Blast all rig^it. 
As in bomb. 

SOMETHING ELSE (1,2) is awarded the 
extremely rare Vomit Award for excercis- 
ing the worst possible editorial judgement. 
When it strikes a rare positive note, then 
it’s in amply bad taste. Pseudo-hippie, vul- 
garly humorous (cartoon of two black kids 
writing with chalk “Black is beautiful” and 
turning white after a fight with chalk), the 
2nd issue copped all Yecch & Blecch prizes 
under the sun: Cover “art” shows tomb- 
stones of McCartney, Hendrix and Joplin 
with Lennon in the foreground looking like 
the very devil himself and holding a satanic 
trident. Cminecting article(s) inside head- 
line: “John Lennon Is Scared. , .Ritual Mur- 
der in California. . .Devil Music Told Him to 
KiU.” The insinuation here is that evil be- 
yond belief is haunting the world of heads, 
rock stars — that sometiiing totally outre, 
superantural, dreadful, weird and wild is 
happening all over the world. Is this news? 
Hardly. How way-out or weird much of it 
is, thou^, depends on interepretation. 

Served up in this fashion, though, it’s 
unspeakable. 

Good News For A Change: We’re happy 
to announce that SCREEN STORIES has, 
for the last several issues, returned to ele- 
gance and quality. That’s good news, forthe 
majority of popular movie fan mags aren’t 
good, most only mediocre, while some have 
uttle or nothing to do with film-fare (unless 
the Kennedys, Onassis of the Oasis, or Son 
of Liz & Dick sound like film fun). The Jan- 
uary ’71 SS had film-book treatments of 
“Scrooge”, “The Andromeda Strain,” “The 
Owl & the Pussycat,” and “There Was A 
Crooked Man.” Plus a filmography of Cary 
Grant, with 50 scenes of his career. 

HEAD COMIX 

Head comix have recently worried the 
establishment, and old ladies are clucking 
away whenever they see them. A reason why 
establishment wholesallers-publishers are wor- 


ried is ‘cause many are making a buck without 
depending on anyone. A regular newssheet, is- 
sued by establishment wholesalers, cautioned 
everyone and the world not to confuse head 
comix with the so-called regulation ones (espe- 
cially all those great metaphysical classics ap- 
proved by the Comics Code). It stated that 
head comix are godawful, nasty, dirty little 
things, even stressing obscenity at times (hea- 
vens to Betsy!). But the fact head comix 
manage to survive and get better known (des* 
pite how many times they’ve been busted 
and boycotted) constitutes a No-No, 

But no matter how good establishment 
comic book publishing is getting, it’s still 
only scratching the surface of the infinite 
possibilities and variety of ideas that should 
be but aren’t getting expressed. Not chained 
down by a cliqueish Comics Code (to insure 
only the survival of the richest, biggest com- 
panies), head comix are irrelevantly wild, rel- 
evantly funny, obscene, shocking, irrever- 
ant and iconoclastic as hell. 

They all cost 50^ each and are available 
from: 

The Print Mint, 830 Folger Ave., Berk- 
el^, Calif. 94701. -Print Mint publishes 
such titles as SAN FRANCISCO COMIC 
BOOK;- FEDS ‘N HEADS;- SPIFFY STO- 
RIES and many more. 

San Francisco Comic Book Co., 3339 
23rd St., San Francisco, Cal., 94110. 

~...Which publishes, notably, SKULL. It 
even bears an EC i.d. on the cover which 
stands for “an Exorpsychic Comic.” 

Radical America (1237 Spai^t St., 
Madison Wis. 53703) publishes l^DICAL 
AMERICA KOMIKS, and features Gil Shel- 
ton’s “Wonder Wart-Hog” among other goo- 
dies. 

Lots more titles are available or distri- 
buted by some of the above. Real mind 
blowers all. 

That about wraps up all of the mirth 
and madness for now, gang. More of this 
fantastically stimulating, metaphysically 
inspirational wit-n-wisdom next ish. 

— Cal Beck — 


HEADITORIAL 

RIP-OFF! — Now the illegal, unconsti- 
tutional “war” is being spread out by Nixon 
and other political hoodlums into the rest of 
South-East Asia: from Vietnam into Laos, 
Cambodia and adjacent areas! The semi-fic- 
tional premise in SEVEN DAYS IN MAY 
now has become grim reality: a war-cartel 
manipulated military is in virtual control of 
Government policy; this will not stop but 
continue, thanks to the blank check handed 
out by political opportunists, cowards and 
the Nixon Machine. Meantime, a dangerous 
recessioii, unending inflation, deepening na- 
tional poverty, rising unemployment are be- 
ginning to combine with a chaotic overseas 
policy that will only have disastrous conse- 
quences, if not a basis for World War III, if 
matters go on as they are and if the Nixon 
Administration is allowed to continue un- 
checked in its criminally irresponsible, schi- 
zophrenic course. 

The mere thought that Nixon could eas- 
ily be a candidate for ’72 and winner of the 
next national election is a hideous night- 
mare that would eventually be shared by 
everyone. While Lyndon Johnson and some 
of his Presidential predecessors were also 
stained by the blood and insanity of war, 
there were also many residual benefits and 
a “war-time” prosperity taking away some 
of the sting. V^ether involuntarily or not, 
the natioi\ was once able to share in the^pri- 
zes-of-war.'Now, very few do; except for 
Nixon and his “friends.” And this in only 
the first 26 months of Tricky Dick in office! 
Want to wait around and find out what’ll 
happen till ’72, with possibly 48 months 


further to go? As AJ Jolson used to say,“You 
ain’t seen nothin’ yet!” 

POT, DRUGS, ETC. — Those who think 
a “better” worid can be the outcome while 
straightening out evil and all wrongs under 
the influence of one drug or another are only 
copping out. As for us, we feel most of the 
stuff used for a “hi^” is dangerous, can be 
crippling and bring about death. While there 
is some proof that marijuana, mescaline, 
hash and other mild non-narcotic hallucino- 
gens, used in moderation, aren’t even as phy- 
sically harmful as cigarettes (perhaps even 
physical panaceas and metaphysicaily bene- 
ficial), tripping out too much of the time 
is a total cop-out from dealing with all of 
the crap that’s got to get cleaned up 
Too often, big “hi^s” are attractive to 
a lot of screwed-up people who can’t make 
out either in an establishment or head-orien- 
ted world (sure, we’re aware that they’re all 
screwed up by upbringing and environment, 
for the most part, and aren’t really to blame; 
but at this time one can’t baby-sit and reha- 
bilitate them when there’s Augean work a- 
head). You know what they’re like by now: 

their confusion and frustration is taken 
out upon college campuses. Granted that 
campuses are no place for ROTC and busin- 
ess corporations to round up zombies for 
their treadmills; with all their big, faring 
flaws (including courses that are pure, time- 
wasting junk), colleges are among tire last 
few spots on earth where some go^ life can 
be found. Ripping off campuses while there 
are these around seeking to better them- 
selves and the world is intolerable! Like the 
rip-off certain morons pulled last year up at 
Buffalo S.U.’s Film Festival: to settle some 
paranoid grievance, a group of retarded“nul- 
itants” purposely destroyed a print of 2()01 
and tore up the movie screen. Strai^tening 
out inequities on campus or off is one thing; 
but for stunts like above, complete ejection 
off the campus should be the only solution. 


CoF RAPPINGS This issue marks the 

return of our one and only Beaming Bhob 
Stewart after a sabbatical of several years. 
Now back in his managing editor’s chair, 
Bhob commutes between Boston. 

CoF’s new editorial associate, Buddy 
Weiss, abandoned his titles and estate after 
visiting England early last fall and, thus, no 
longer can lay claim to MeWeiss Abbey nor 
being Sir Buddington MeWeiss... perhaps the 
only case of an American visiting Old Bligh- 
ty and returning title-less — tch,tch, as well 
as tsk, tsk and alas..... 

Another proper Bostonian, and ‘head” 
of CoF’s Film News dept, is our own resid- 
ent combo Eari Wilson/Winchell, Frantic 
Philip Moshcovitz. Expertise at karate and 
contributing editor to Black Belt magazine, 
he’s sometimes called Phil the Enforcer, and 
the pride of CoF (no truth to the ru- 
mor that he’s also the Boston Beantown 
Chopper). 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE The RAY 

HARRYHAUSEN Story; H.P. LOVECRAFT 
in Film & Comic Strip Form; History of 
SFantasy FilMuric; continuation, finally, of 
the CoF SFantasy Film Checklist: the M lis- 
tings; And after years of preparation. The 
RONDO HATTON Story. Also, layouts and 
story-lines on current films; Lin CarterLooks 
At Books; a really big letter column, plus 
various philosophically stimulating items, 
and the usual quality and quantity of what 
would go into five or six issues of any good 
magazine compressed all inside of one issue. 

Till next time Cal Beck 
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From Silonts to Cinerama. 


THE ORICmflL. CiaSSK 5T08V 




ONlY$5. 95 


Hear for the first time on record, a dramatization, | 
with music and sounds, of Bram Stoker's classic tale 
of the macabre. You will be thrilled and chilled as 
you listen to the story of the most famous fiend of 
all time, and what happens when he leaves his castle 
n Transylvania and preys on the teeming metropoli' 
of London 

2 Big 12" LP records (over one 
hour playing timej 

! am enclosing a check or money order for $5, 95 
Please send me my two-record album of Droculo 


...... ... , Qpp, enclosing a cnecK or money 

If i_ . _ Please send me my two-record albur 

Vampire 

GOTHIC CASTU S*''®®* 

509 Fifth Ave., City .. 

N>w York, N. Y. 10017 Stote Zip Code . 


THE 

PHANTOM 
OF THE 
OPERA 


Over 250 pages historical data; plus 48 glossy pages 
of Fantasy-Horror stills, many never known to exist. 

Directory-checkust 

{■dHlIlflllHHllfllllllllfl 350 Film Greats (inc. 

cast/prod, credits), plus 
14 page index & hundreds 


OOTHIC CASTLI; 509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


Briefly, thi» is the most definitive work in print to date on everytbina 
from DAS KABINETT DES DR. CALIGARI (1919) to AlPHAVIlLE (1965), 
with snatches of Chaney (Sr. and Jr.), Karloff, Lugosi, Browning, Lewton. 
Cormon and even Jeon Renoir and Jean Cocteau in between. It is 
olso perhaps, the best, work ever published on any particular njOTie 
genre, topping even George N. Fenin and William K. Everson s laudable 


Yes, it's here el lost! The full 7-reel feo. 
lure length edition of the 1925 horror classic 
con be yevrsi 

Mode more thon forty years ago, the orig- 
inal PHANTOM OF THE OPERA has nevor 
boon duplicated for sheer thrills and chills, 
despite two other versions within the lost 
2S years. 

Now leorn about the Dreod Curie thot 
hung ever the opera house ■ ■ ■ 

See the horrors of the complex moie lying 
underground; Cotoeombs ... An Under- 
ground Loke . . . The Stygian Conai . 

The Loir of the Phonfom . . And, horror of 
horrors: the Phontom's Secret!-a scene that 
evokes all monners of feors and shudders 
as it has done for several generotioits. 

NOW . . . this great monsterpiece, starring 
the omoelng Lon Chaney, ton be yours for 
$49.95 (plus $1.75 for postage ond han- 
dling). 8mm.— 7 reels— MOO feet, 


Gothic Castle Publishing Co., 
509 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 10017 


CASTLE Of FRANKENSTEIN'S BOOKSHELF: 

ALL PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE & HANDLING. Orderfrom: GOTHIC CASTLE, 509 Fifth Ave., NewYork.N.Y. 10017 
75tfeach; {) GREEN HORNET, front cover More Books: 

( ) THE VILLAGE OF THE DAMNED for CoF no. 10 Sl.OO .. q^D mo VIES’ -$7.00 per vol. 

( ) ZACHERLEY-S VULTURE STEW ( ) 1967 CoF FEARBOOK front K? SSK 

() INVISIBLE MEN notes and, guides. By the publishers of 

OAWNEBY MGHT movie stills On Glossy stock: rERfA^^oV=cSL^MB°S, 

() SARDONICUS 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY: 5 different in Five Volumes £7.00 each: 

OZACHERLEY’S MIDNIGHT SNACKS scenes $ 10 . 00 ; ten different for $20. etc. Vol. One- B WESTERNS 

f ^ SOMF OF YOUR BLOOD HAMMER FILMS: Large selection from Vol. Two- THE SERIALS 

} I Jr A r.^ "Gorgon,” "Plague of the Zombies,” Vol.Three- B WESTERNS 

( ) NIGHT S BLACK AOLNliS "Horror of Dracula,” and many other Vol. Four— SERIALS 

f > DEALS WITH THE DEVIL Hammers: $ 2.00 each. Vol. Five— MORE WESTERNS 

O THE FRANKENSTEIN MADER($ 1.00 SiSir^^rA«"'onh;'lo's';nd —====—=——— 

Special, edited by Calvin T. Beck) 40’s, including Karloff, Lugosi, etc., plus Art Work by GRAY MORROW; 

_ _ , . , _ _ . many scenes .$1.50 each, "DARK DOMAIN” — $7 00 

Cover Reproductions of CoF, minus any dark domaiim »/.oo. 

rTfiotoH mattPr on the hark (verv scarce)- FANTASY/HORROR Film Grab Bag: 64 large 8% X 11 pages Of art work by one 

printed matter on the back (very scarce). Hundreds of different scenes from of the greatest illustrators of the 20th century. 

( ) HANNES BOK’S “Good & Evil” - used hundreds of various SFantasy /horror Famous also for his early work in EC horror 

as back covet on CoF no.lO $4.00. S’SllS'l'Km'. 

{ ) CHRIS LEE as FU MANCHU (from Each additional stilt 75^ each. A collector s item. — 

1967 CoF ANNUAL back cover panting MISCELLANEOUS. STILLS. Mostly 

by Russ Jones) $2.00 %'looo^' All prices listed include postage and handling 

t,*******!*******:***** 40 different stills! !!!!!! !$18.00 

Special: 100 different:. .. $39.00 GOTHIC CASTLE, 509 rjfm Ave. 

********** New York, New York 10017 


(cont. from p. 53) 

EUGENIE- THE STORY OF HER JOUR- 

NEY INTO PERVERSION (91 mins— Distinc- 
tion, 70). Jess Franco strikes again with this 
Inept, pretentious and mostly out of focus sex 
fantasy. DeSade fans Maria Rohm and JackTay- 
or corrupt virginai Marie Liljedahl on their is- 
land hideaway, with mucho nudity, sex, perver- 
sion, torture and murder, while Chris Lee is 
standing around muttering Sadean phrases. 
Pseudo-arty romanticism gets repuisive at times 
with amateur photography no help. Recom- 
mended only to drooling masochists and fans 
of Miss Liljedahi’s body. (A lurid trailer spor- 
ting Lee’s name elicited a startled gasp from 
one lady in a NYC audience: “Christopher 
Lee?? !?!” We feel likewise) — Eastman Color, 
Scope. ’ 

AN EVENING WITH BORIS KARLOFF<432 
mins — AlP, ’69). Reissue package of five Kar- 
loffilms. An excellent chance to view and com- 
pare some of Karloff’s major films in his last 
years: all are most entertaining, but THE RA- 
VEN and COMEDY OF TERROS are most 
fun, with Boris’s rather unexpected comedic 
talents at their best. THE TERROR is a Cor- 
man rush job which has, as usual, several neat 
scenes and a thundering Ronald Stein score; 
Mario Bava's best work in BLACK SABBATH 
is not in the Karloff segment which is beauti- 
fully shot but has ludicrously stilted dubbed 
dialogue; the mediocre DIE MONSTER DIE 
is an extremely minor aspec aspect of Kar- 
loff’s long career.— Vincent Price, Peter Lor- 
re, Basil Rathbone, Hazel Court, etc. Color. 
FEARLESS FRANK (78 mins— AlP, ’70). 

The American myth as embodied in its pulp 
heroism with pre-MIDNIGHT COWBOY Jon 
Voight transformed into a superhero. Spotty 
but amusing satire from Philip Kaufman, co- 
director of GOLDSTEIN, sat on the shelf for 
3 years until AlP picked it up for fast-buck 
exploitation. — Monique Van Vooren, Lou 
Gilbert, Severn Darden. Movieiab Color. 
the FOOL KILLER (99 mins— -Dreyfus, 

’69). After long years in the vaults, Servan- 
do Gonzalez’ haunting filmization of Helen 
Eustace's novel is released, around NYC at 
least — but in mutilated form! Over 50 need- 
less, ruinous changes in editing, soundtrack, 
music, chronology and construction turn 
beautiful gothic-style post-Civil War fable of 
runaway boy into confused melodramatic 
muddle without even one-tenth of original 
impact. A tattered wreck; stay away, and 
hope to catch the more basic, less tampered 
AlP version on TV some day.— Anthony 
Perkins, Edward Albert, Henry Hull, Salo- 
me Jens. 


GHASTLY ONES, THE (81 min— JER, ’69). 
Another sadistic exploitation atrocity with 
most bleary, indistinct photography ever yet 
seen — looks blown up from 8mm. Hysteric- 
ally poor attempt at turn-of-century "periocf’ 
setting, looks just like late ’68. Visitors to the 
old family mansion are chopped up, disembo- 
weled, etc., by hooded fiend. Drawn-out, bor- 
ing beginning &, appropriately enough, film- 
making at its most ghastly. Only for those who 
really care. Dir.Andy Milligan; Veronica Rad- 
burn, Don Williams. Cranium Cleaving Color. 
GHOSTS-ITALIAN STYLE (95 mins-MGM. 
’68). Many more Italians than ghosts in fitful- 
ly amusing Italo farce. Mostly blah, although 
Ernie Pintoff wrote the English dialogue (Fa- 
sollini Kehssahditchi and Manjara Riccotta 
were to be briginal' writer & dir., but were 
dropped because of budgetary problems). Dir. 
Renato Castellan!; Sophia Loren. Vittorio 
Gassman; MetroColor. 

GREEN SLIME, THE (90 mins— Toei-MGM, 
*69). Ridiculous green slime monsters over- 
run space station until outwitted by Robert 
Horton, no less. Typical Japanese sf; all the 
Orientals are behind the cameras this time, 
but the dumb special effects are a dead give- 
away. — Richard Jaeckel, Luciana Paluzzi. 

Dir. Kinji Fukasaku. MetroColor, ToeiScope. 
HAMLET (114 mins— Col., ’69). 

Hoplessiy stagey, dark, dank and dismal To- 
ny Richardson version looks like it was shot 
off a rehearsal stage. Nicol Williamson’s per- 
formance the sole virtue, but film is worse 
than TV, with fantasy elements completely 
glossed over. Couldn’t hold a "brief candle’’ 
to the monumental Laurence Olivier prod- 
uction.— Marianne Faithfull, Gordon Jack- 
son, Roger Livesay. Color. 

HAND OF NIGHT, THE (88 mins— Schoen- 
feld, *68). Fairly interesting script involving 
psychological maladjustments and vampirism 
In Morocco is bludgeoned by heavy-handed 
production and dull, unimaginative direction. 
Death-wish lure's 2001’s William Sylvester in- 
to clutches of Alizia Gur, priestess of cult cal- 
led “Servants of the Night.’’ Already on TV 
as BEAST OF MOROCCO.— Diane Claire, 
Edward Underdown. Dir. Frederic Goode. 
Technicolor. 

HORROR HOUSE (79 mins— AlP, ’70). 
Michael Armstrong’s 1968 British first fea- 
ture, completely re-edited, re-structured by 
AlP — maybe for the better. A few nice 
shocks, sense of impending doom in line- 
with original title, THE DARK, in other- 
wise dumb, fiat 50’s style mystery center- 


ing on antics of mod over-aged teenagers in 
supposedly haunted house.— Frankie Ava- 
lon, Jill Haworth, Julian Barnes, Dennis 
Price. Movieiab Color. 

HOW TO SUCCEED WITH SEX (77 mins- 
Medford, ’70). Hahl! You all thought that 
Bert Gordon, mid-50's “auteur” of such clas- 
sics as THE CYCLOPS and WAR OF THE 
COLOSSAL BEAST, as well as such latter- 
day trend-setters as VILLAGE OF THE 
GIANTS, had gone into permanent hiding 
after his last picture was released in ’66, didn’t 
you? Well— no such luck; but at least he’s in 
his element now: sexploitation films, this one 
produced by no less a personage than Sam 
Katzman’s son— and somehow they deserve 
each other. Motless nudie-style fantasy has 
the usual Gordon drawbacks (I.e., absnece of 
intelligence), but the girls look fine.— 2ach 
Taylor, Bambl Allen, Victoria Bond, Luanne 
Roberts. Movieiab Color. 

IF. . .(Ill mins— Par, ’68). 

British schoolboys take armed revolt against 
repression and hypocrisy of school adminis- 
tration in timely, easily misunderstood Lind- 
say Anderson film, mixing realism and fan- 
psy in alternately confused and striking ef- 
fort at statement on tradition, youth and vio- 
lence. Not a great film, but a brilliant one' — 
Malcolm McDowall, Richard Warwick, Christ- 
ine Noonan, many more— all impeccably cast 
Eastman Color. 

JOURNEY TO THE FAR SIDE OF THE 
SUN (97 mins— Univ., ’69). Future astro- 
nauts are dispathced to a newly-discovered 
world behind the sun in uneven British sf 
heavily influenced in semi-abstract arty treat- 
ment by 2001. Cutting down from near 2- 
hour length renders the last half irritatingly 
obscure and confused. OK special effects by 
TV miniature expert DeVek Meddings. Quir- 
ky, disjointed pic has some neat moments.— 
Patick Wymark, Ian Hendry, Roy Thinnes 
Herbert Lorn. Dir. Robert Parrish. Technico- 
lor, Panavislon. 

AND KILL (91 mins— Commonwealth, 
69). Fourth Harry Alan Towers Fu Manchu 
thriller took awhile to get here, and wasn’t 
worth the wait. Had to be an improvement 
over the previous entry, but still soporific, 
stodgy, generally depressing, without a hint 
of humor, intentional or otherwise. Fu dis- 
pathces ten semi-homety girls to plant the kiss 
of death upon his enemies. This series may 
prove the kiss of death to Fu Manchu.— 

Chris Lee, Richard Greene, Shirley Eaton 
Tsai Chin. Dir.Jess France. Movieiab Color. 
LOST CONTI NENT, THE (89 mins-Ham- 
mer/Fox, ’68). One of the great cornball pic- 
tures of the decade. Assortment of typically 
neurotic Britons on ship destined for. . .where? 
Hokier by the reel until splendidly frenetic cli- 
max mixing sea of lost ships, degenerate lost 
race, superbly constructed monster crustace- 
ans, explosions, violence, bosoms and more, 
morel Neat in-jokes — one has passenger 
reading Dennis Wheatley’s “Uncharted Seas” 
(basis of film). Great Zeman-like production 
d«ign: Michael Carreras atones for PREHIS- 
TORIC WOMEN I Almost. — Eric Porter Hil- 
degard Kneff, Suzanna Leigh. Technicolor. 


MYRA BRECKINRIDGE (94 mins— Fox,’70). 
Gore Vidal’s self-indulgent chronicle of a 
trans-sexual’s gay H’wood life, reworked as 
a showcase for mummified Mae West, Ill-cho- 
sen Cinema Orgy style film clips. Not as so 
god-awfully bad as its detractors say, of 
course, but still a flat, formless hodge-podge, 
more desperate than funny. Never tops its 
superb opening, with John Carradine as see- 
dy mad surgeon performing operation that 
changes Rex Reed into Myra (Raquel Welch). 
— John Huston, Farrah Fawcett, Jim Backus, 
Andy Devine, Roger Herren. Dir.Michael 
“Whiz Kid” Same. Panavision, Deluxe Color. 
NEGATIVES (90 mins — Cont., ’69). 
Unintentionally funny, heavy-handed fetish- 
ism melodrama from Britain. Couple only 
achieves sexual satisfaction when in masque- 
rade, he as infamous Dr.Crippen-and-wife. 
Enter German girl who persuades him to be- 
come her own sex idol, WW I air ace Baron 
Von Richtofen. Game try, but a little hope- 
less, despite good photography.— Peter Me- 
Enery, Glenda Jackson, Diane Cilento. Color, 
NIGHT OF BLOODY HORROR (90 mins— 
Howco Inti., ’69). Blood psycho goes berserk 
in grade-C sex-horror variation on PSYCHO 
theme. Features eyes put out, axe-murder, 
dismembered hand and head chopped open 
with meat cleaver as main attractions. Not 
exactly Horn & Hardart's. Draw your own 
conclusions.— Gaye Yellen, Gerald McRaney. 
Dir. Joy N. Houck Jr. Blotchy Color, Vio- 
lent Vision. 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD (90 mins— 
Cont., ’69). Though a small cult’s grown 
doting over this entry, it’s naught but a very, 
low-tow-budget independent horror-exploi- 
tationer. Corpses revived by oid cliche Radia- 
tion trap several victims in farmhouse. Put- 
rid, with indistinct, amateurish photography, 
bad acting and needlessly gruesome blood- 
letting, including scenes of ghouls munching 
on human flesh yummy-yummy. Almost but 
not quite menu-fare for certain NYCollege 
cafeterias — not for kiddies despite irrespon- 


sible preponderance of Saturday Matinee 
bookings.— Duane Jones. Judith O’dea, Russ 
Streiner. 

ONE MORE TIME (92 mins— UA, ’70). 

Peter Cushing and Chris Lee have impotent 
thrown-away cameos as Dr. Frankenstein and 
Dracula in stupefying “comedy” sequel to 
’68 SALT & PEPPER aimed at halfwits and 
simrans. Establishes Jerry Lewis as probably 
America's least talented comedy director (a 
judgement borne out in spades by WHICH 
WAY TO THE FRONT?, French cult-fana- 
tics notvvithstanding). Sammy Davis Jr. is 
debased into doing old Lewis spastic-palsy 
routines in banal diamond smuggling, dual 
Identity plot reminiscent of the worst Mar- 
tin & Lewis pics.— Peter Lawford, Percy 
Herbert. Deluxe Color. 

PLUCKED (90 mins— U-M Film Dist.,’69). 
Bizarre, fragmented, plenty weird Italo-French 
melodrama. Chicken-breeder sex deviate Jean- 
Louis Trintignant plots with mistress Ewa Au- 
lin to murder wife Gina Lollobriglda while ra- 
dioactive accident creates nauseating, pulsing 
headless-wingless chickens. Awful dubbing and 
15 minutes of cuts play hob with coherence, 
but strange enough to merit a visit.— Dir.Giu- 
lio Questi. Eastman Color. 

PRETTY POISON (85 mins— Fox, ’68). 

Laudable first feature try by Noel Black 
whose skateboard fantasy SKATERDATER 
won short subject Oscar. Unable to disting- 
uish fantasy from reality, Tony Perkins pre- 
tends to be CIA agent to impress Tuesday 
Weld, but she is even more unbalanced and 
leads him to murder. One or two self-con- 
scious shots, otherwise thoughtful, engross- 
ing from start to finish (from Stephen Gel- 
ler s novel "She Let Him Continue”). Very 
good performances.— Beverley Garland, John 
Randolph, Joe Bova. Color. 

PUFNSTUF (94 mins— Univ., *70). 

Inexpensive, not overly ambitious feature ver- 
sion of kiddie drug-allegory TV fantasy (TV 
version often more imaginative, tighter far 
better in V2-hour format). Jack Wild trips out 
to Living Island, populated by weird Krofft 
Puppet creatures and slapstick witches. Broad 
antics are more often fast than funny, but has 
a certain grotesque plastic charm. Martha Raye 
and Mama Cass make fine witches, but Billy 
Hayes is an cackling hysteria as WItchiepoo. 
Tolerable if only it’s not three strpng-together 
TV episodes.— Billy Barty, Angelo Rossito 
Lou Wagner. Dir.Hollingsworth Morse. Tech- 
nicolor. 

RUN WILD, RUN FREE (tOO mins-Col.. 

68). Slightly disturbing, semi-children’s 
film about mute boy living on English moors 
and his love for a white colt. Richard C. Ser- 
afian (ANDY)’s near-erotic use of slow-mo- 
tion, Wilkie Cooper’s astonishingly beauti- 
fully lit photography, David Rook’s offbeat, 
totally unstructured screenplay (from his no- 
vel "The White Colt”), sudden introduction of 
ghostly moor phantom and abrupt ending 
make this one of strangest pics in recent mem- 
ory. Well acted by John Milts, Mark Lester 
Sylvia Sim, Fiona Fullerton. Technicolor. 
SKULLDUGGERY (105 mins^Univ., ’70). 
Long-winded adventure fantasy from a Ver- 
cors novel can’t decide between jungle movie 
spoof and social satire, with mixed results. 
Anthropologists discover furry, friendly link 
between man and beast: the Tropis, played 
flawlessly by Pat Suzuki and 24 diminutive 
University of Djakarta students. Some intri- 
guing plot twists mostly negated by Gordon 
Douglas' unfocused, haphazard direction; 
the Tropis are .almost worth admission price. 

— Neat acting jobs from Burt Reynolds, Susan 
Clark, Roger C. Carmel, Alexander Knox Wil- 
frid Hyde-White. Panavision, Technicolor. 

SPIRITS OF THE DEAD (118 mins— AlP, ’68). 

Uong-pianned Poe trilogy is two-thirds disap- 
pointing, one-third brilliant. Roger Vadim’s 
laughable Metzengerstein seems like an un- 
completed feature. Louis Malle’s William Wil- 
son is mostly uneventful, unconvincing and, 
despite a few good moments, not as Poesque 
as Corman’s better entries. However, Fellini’s 
updated Never Bet the Devil Your Head is 
haunting, memorably grotesque portrait of 
dissolute drug-soaked actor (Terence Stamp). 

A must. — Jane Fonda, Alain Delon, Brigitte 
Bardot, Peter Fonda. Perfect Color. 

SUCCUBUS (91 mins — Trans-American, *68). 
Often perversely funny, incredibly pretentious 
German sex thriller mixing fantasy and frac- 
tured realiity. Some marvelously fruity dial- 
ogue: “Oh, Dante! Oh, Beatrice!” cries the 
heroine at the moment of orgasm. Jess Fran- 
co’s most imaginative direction job (admitted- 
ly no big deal). One of decade’s worst picsbut 
marvelously amusing if in the right mood.— 
Janine Reynaud, Jack Taylor. Pathe Color. 
TARGETS (90 mins — Par., ’68). 

Bogdanovich’s first film, subsidized by Roger 
Corman, is a fascinating idea contrasting "fa- 
ding” horror film star with “normal” Califor- 
nian youth who embarks on mad sniping or- 
gy, with excellent drive-in theater climax, a 
pretty upsetting experience for some who 
are seeing it in drive-ins. Karloff excels in one 
of his last films, and best roles in decades, 
drawing upon his entire career. Handling of 
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,cASTi.t raws 


hamets 


credible creatures 
clash! lugosi vs. 


PLANETS-Aliens 
kidnap scientist! 



ABBOTT AND 
COSTELLO MEET 
FRANKENSTEIN-, 
Also Dracula, the 

! , and 

■ meet 

Wolfman and the 
Invisible Man! 
Who could ask 
for more? 


FRANKENSTE 


ABBOTT AND 
COSTELLO GO TO 
MARS (ROCKET 
AND ROLL}- The 
wackiest space 
shot ever filmed. 
It's psychedelic! 


ONE MILLION B. 
C.— The original 
. . . with Victor 
Mature vs. im- 
mature dinosaurs! 
Volcanos erupt! 


KARlOFf 


DR. CYCLOPS re- 
duces human 
beings to the 
size of micel A 
clotsiL! 


rTL n Jl THE DEADLY 

The Deadly mantis on a 

MantU rampage of de- 


TOUR UNIVERSAL 
. STUDIOS-Behind 
kthe scenes at the 
most fomeus hor- 
ror studio of 
them all! 


Tour of 
Vniver$al City 


METROPOLIS, 
fritz Lang's clas- 
sic which took 

film, is available 
in nine (9) long 
reels. Running^ 
time: 2 1/4 hours. 
See the under- 
ground c a t a- 
eombs! See Ret- 
wang create a 
robot-android in 
a sequence to 
put down ALL 
"creation-of-!ife" 


Mail to: 
GOTHIC CASTLE; 
509 Fifth Avenue; 
NYC, NY 10017. 


Which do you want, gang? The terrific $3.98 version or the longer 200 ft. 
$5.95 version? Be sure to specify correctly! (On all $5.95 orders, odd 2St 
for postage and handling,) Mail to; GOTHIC CASTLE; 509 Fifth Ave., 
Now York City, N. Y. 10017. 

$3.98 $5.95 $3.98 $5.95 

B n SON OF FRANKENSTEIN □ □ MUMMY'S TOMB 

□ BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN □ Q A & C GO TO MARS 

□ □ FRANKIE MEETS WOLFMAN Q □ DR, CYCLOPS 
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first part, tentative, uncertain, gaining assu- 
rance by middle, Including snatches of Hitch- 
cock, Lang, Hawks, some neat film-buff 
gags, interesting Brechtian aspects, scenes 
from THE TERROR, and THE CRIMINAL 
CODE. Performances uneven, but Karloff 
is monumental, tremendous, with Tim O'- 
Kelly, James Brown and Arthur Peterson 
good. Warmly recommended! Color. 


Excellent blend of satanism/vampirism backed 
by one of best, most literate Hammer scripts in 
a very long time makes this Into finest Dracula 
since 1958’s HORROR OF DRACULA. Ralph 
Bates (Hammer's new Dr. Frankenstein in HOR- 
ROR OF FRANKENSTEIN) shines, and killed 
off in first 20 minutes, as satanist responsible 
in reanimating Count DracuLee. In death, after 
drinking Drac's blood with help from middle- 
aged aristocrats out for thrills. Bates turns into 
Lee., All performances done In best of genre's 
tradition; Lee’s part is small, off-screen most- 
ly, but his aura always dominates until once 
more he's liquidated in socko finale.— Linda 
Hayden, Geoffrey Keen, Anthony Corlan, 

John Carson, Peter Sallis. Dir. Peter Sasdy; 
phot.Arthur Grant; script,John Elder(nee 
Anthony Hinds). 


TORTURE DUNGEON (80 mins— Mishkin, 
'69). More mind-rotting, blood-n-guts hor- 
ror glop from Andy Milligan, with ail the en- 
tertainment value of a miscarriage. Mad duke 
and vile confederates mangle all those in line 
for the throne he covets. Inept beyond words, 
but worthy of the auteur who made THE 
GHASTLY ONES.— Jeremy Brooks, Susan 
Cassidy, Patricia Dillon. Choler Color. 

2000 YEARS LATER (80 mins— WB/7A,’68). 
Made as a labor of love over a two-year per- 
iod by TV commercial producer Bert Tenzer, 
satirical fantasy is too undisciplined to make 
its points, but has some fine ideas and occa- 
sionally telling moments. Roman warrior 
John Abbott is magically transported to the 
20 th century to bring his warning of doom 
to its materialistic populace. Low budget, re- 
petitiousness and lack of pacing bring it down; 
could have been quite good—we'll be watching 
for their next one.— Terry-Thomas, Edward 
Everett Horton, Pat Harrington Jr., Monte 
Rock lit, Lisa Seagram. Technicolor. 
WHATEVER HAPPENED TO AUNT ALICE? 
(101 min*;:— Cinerama, '69). Passable multiple 
murder melodrama benefits from good perfor- 
mances by Geraldine Page as cold-blooded kil- 
ler and Ruth Gordon as snoopy grandmother 
type. Geraldine knocks off housekeepers in de- 
sert setting until Miss Gordon turns the tables. 
OK time-killer, not much style.— Rosemary 
Forsyth, Robert Fuller, Michael Barbara. Dir. 
Lee H. Katzin. Metro Color. 


WHIRLPOOL (92 mins — Cinemation, ’70). 
Unspeakably imitative, with some moments of 
style and photographic beauty. Generally a 
bad-taste import from Denmark: pretty fash- 
ion model Vivian Neves is lured to woodland 
domain of middle-aged lesbian Pia Anderson, 
eventually meeting bloody demise after pro- 
tracted, graphic bisexual orgies. Crude meio- 
dramatics borrow freely from PEEPING 
TOM (strange nephew Karl Lanchbury is a 
homicidal camera freak), from PSYCHO (he's 
also a part-time transvestite and necrophiliac), 
from Bava (broken dolls and manniquins in 
the attic). Turgid, contrived beyond belief, 
with an ending of stunning pointlessness.— 

Dir. J. R. Larrath. Deluxe Color. 


ADDENDA: 


ARISTOCATS, THE (78 mins— Buena Vista, 
’70). Woolie Reitherman follows his JUNG- 
LE BOOK success by directing this $4 million 
animated feature for the Disney Corp. Not to 
be missed! Voices: Phil Harris, Eva Gabor,Ster- 
ling Holloway, Scatman Crothers, Paul Winch- 
ell & Jerry Mahoney, Pat Butram.etc. Color. 
BREWSTER McCLOUD (104 mins— MGM,’70). 
Almost trenchant Robert Altman fantasy has 
youngster Bud Cort imitating Icarus by build- 
ing wings in Houston Astrodome while protec- 
ted by guardian angel Sally Kellerman (Star 
Trek, Outer Limits, M.A.S.H.etc.). Also in 
cast IS Margaret Hamilton, the witch of WIZ- 
ARD OF 02 fame, and another off-beat role 
for Stacy Keach, whose scar makes him a 
natural for horror flicks. Panavision, Color. 
DORIAN GRAY (93 mins— AlP, ’70). 
Italo-US-British remake of Oscar Wilde's PIC- 
TURE OF DORIAN GRAY has nothing to 
compare with the rich, decadent ’45 version, 
George Sanders' and Hurd Hatfield's perfor- 
mances or Ivan Albright’s painting.— Helmut 
Berger, Herbert Lorn, Richard Todd. Color. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS (105 mins— AtP, 

’70). Nice values, and tries hard, but Alp’s 
most expensive production (& first of their 
films to get prestigious Music Hall booking) 
hardly does the justice the great Olivier ver- 
sion did to Emily Bronte's gothic classic and 
lacks the atmosphere and brooding mood of 
the original. British-made with a Michael Le- 
grand score— Anna Calder-Marshall, Timothy 
Dalton. Color. 


EQUINOX (82 mins— Harris, *70). 

Unusual fantasy-horror re: young geologist 
who finds ancient book of mystic secrets. Di- 
rector Jack Woods appears as Asmodeus, King 
of the Demons, and older geologist nobly por- 
trayed by SFantasy writing master Fritz Lei- 
ber, son of the great Shakespearean actor and 
film character player, Fritz Leiber Sr.— Ed- 
ward Connell, Barbara Hewitt. Color. 

PHANTOM TOLLBOOTH, THE (90 mins— 
MGM, ’68). Re-release after initially poor 
distribution. Chuck Jones, most likely heir 
to the Disney throne, is disappointing with 
this preachy allegory based on Norman Jus- 
ter’s ’61 fable about boy who rescues the 
princesses Rhyme and Reason. The Doldrum 
Swamp sequences, though, ranks along with 
Jones’ greatest creations: the sheepdogs Sam 
and Ralph, the Roadrunner, Pepe Le Pew, the 
TV POGO, HOW THE GRINCH STOLE 
CHRISTMAS, and his first feature, GAY PU- 
REE. Live action at beginning and end stars 
Butch Patrick. Jones can be seen briefly in 
Hitchcockian cameo on the trolley. Voices: 

Mel Blanc, Hans Conreid, Daws Butler, Can- 
dy Candido and others. Color, 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OFSHERLOCK 
HOLMES(i25 mins-UA, ’70). Superb Brit- 
ish touches and influence vitally enhance 
Billy Wilder’s “comedy” about The Man of 
Baker Street who states his masculinity is 
"irregular.” Chris Lee is 5th-billed as Sher- 
lock’s brother, Mycroft. — Miklos Rozsa 
score. Robert Stephens, Colin Blakely. Pana- 
vision. Color. 

PROJECTIONIST, THE (88 mins—Martrn, 
’70). At last, a film for film buffs, -suggested, 
perhaps, by Keaton's projectionist role in 
SHERLOCK JR. Actor-impressionist Chuck 
McCann is projectionist who daydreams his 
way into the role of superhero Captain Flash 
while unreeling off old sf movies. Clips include 
everything from Bogey to Busby Berkeley.— 
Ina Balin, Rodney Dangerfield. Color. 
SCROOGE (118 mins— CCF, ’70). 

This tremendously beautiful, opulent British 
made production recently broke all-time Ra- 
dio City Music Hall record. This musical- ver- 
sion of Dickens’ A CHRISTMAS CAROL is 
a future screen classic....— Dir, Ronald Neame; 
music, Leslie Bricusse; Albert Finney: Scroo- 
ge; Alec Guinness: Marley’s ghost; Edith Ev- 
ans: ghost of Xmas Past; Kenneth Moore: 
ghost of Xmas Present. Panavision. Color. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 

Each date given for the foregoing films 
actually specifies only year of completion 
and/or theoretical “release” date, not to 
nationwide or to, primarily, regional book- 
ings which may only be in effect now. 


LIN CARTER LOOKS AT BOOKS 

Owing to an unexpectedly large quantity 
of editorial content in this issue, CoF has 
“squeezed” together a somewhat truncated 
edition of the Carter column rather than omit 
it until the next issue. 


SWORDS AGAINST DEATH; Fritz Leiber 
(Ace Books)— 75c. 

In Leiber’s saga of those two fun-loving 
rogues, Fafhrd and the Gray Mouser, this vol- 
ume is supposed to be number 2. But as far 
as quality goes, it is second to none. These ten 
tales are spectacular entertainment, written 
wirii vefve, wit and color by the greatest Uv- 
ing master of Sword and Sorcery. 

SWORDS AGAINST TOMORROW; Robert 
Hoskins, editor (Signet Books)- 75c. 

Five novelets of science-fantasy: Poul An- 
derson, Leigh BracketL Lin Carter, John Jakes 
and Fntz Leiber. The Leiber piece is a long 
forgotten novella from Planet Stories, oris- 
inally written under a pen-name; the BracTcett 
yarn is also from the same source. My own 
tale in the collection, incidentally, is an ori- 
ginal and the start of a new series about Kel- 
lory the Warrior Wizard. 

KOTHAR & THE CONJURER’S CURSE; 
Gardner F. Fox (Belmont Books)- 75c. 

People keep telling me that Kothar sort 
of grows on you. Well, it hasn’t grown on me. 

I sfiU find him feeble and too derivative. Still, 
his adventures have'a certain color and excite- 
ment about them, and if that’s all you’re look- 
ing for, you may find this particular barbarian 
your meat. 

A WIZARD OF EARTHSEA; Ursula K. Le 
Guin (Ace Books)— 75c. 

Miss Le Guin, whose novel “The Left 
Hand of Darkness” won her a richly-deserved 


Hugo, here tells a tale filled with ma^c. Ged 
is a young student sorcerer of great promise 
on a world of seas and islands where marie 
not only works but is a major industry. One 
mistake bli^ts his life, and therein lies the 
book’s flaw as far as I am concerned. The tale 
becomes grim and gloomy, and I wanted to 
know more about studying to be a magician. 
But, she is a lovely writer and the tale is fas- 
cinating. 


THE WIZARD OF VENUS; Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs (Ace Books)- 60c. 

A gorgeous Krenkel cover, the last of the 
^rson oiVenus stories (never in paperback 
before), and a completely new short novel 
called Tirate Blood,” which has never been 
published before. Delicious stuff for ERB 
fans! 


GOBLIN; Philip Jose Farmer(Ace)- 75c. 

Here’s a real curiosity: 2 short novels, one 
about Tarzan and the other about Doc Sav- 
age, both under slightly different names. 
Rip-roaring excitemenL unpredictable plots 
and good storytelling. Both novels are related 
and seeni to be sequellae to an earlier book or 
books which I must have missed. Good fun, 
thou^ ’ 


THE BAT STAFFEL; Robert J. Hogan (Berk- 
ley Books)- 60c. 

This is the first of a series reprinted from 
an old pulp magazine of the early Thirties 
called G-8 And His Battle Aces. World War I 
aviators battliM the Kaiser’s warlords, with 
the twist that G-8 is not onlv a flying ace but 
also a master of disguise and espionage. Ele- 
ments of science fiction and supernatural hor- 
ror prevail, too! A bit confused, but kind of 
fun stuff. 


THE TOMB; H.P. Lovecraft (Beagle Books). 

A new line of paperbacks begins auspiciou- 
sly with a ve^ rare bookfull of earliest Love- 
craft; most of these seventeen tales have never 
been in p.b. before, such as “Imprisoned With 
The Pharaohs ” “In the Walls of Eryx,” “Aza- 
thoth,” and “The Beast in the Cave.’’ A most 
handsome book; terrific cover; hard-to-find, 
unusual stories. Ruy this one. 

GREAT UNTOLD STORIES OF FANTASY 
& HORROR; Alden H. Norton & Sam Mos- 
kowitz, editors. (Pyramid Books)- 75c. 

Like Vic Ghidalia’s collection. The Little 
Monsters (Macfadden), which was mentioned 
last issue in “Headitonal,” this is a collection 
of tales largely new to me, hence hi^ly recom- 
mended. Not only are most of the stones new 
to me, but I can’t say I’ve even heard of most 
of the authors, such as: Sarath Kumar Ghosh, 
W.C. Morrow, Wardon Allan Curtis, Lei^ de 
Hamong and Oothilde Graves. Wherever they 
came from, the editors have assembled a vol- 
ume of truly exciting stories, thou^. 


THE STAR BEAST; Robert A. Heinlein (Ace 
Books)- 95c. 

Ace has purchased some ri^ts to Heinlein’s 
juveniles and publishing them at the rate of one 
a month. Heinlein’s sf juveniles are the best ever 
written, and many of mem (like this one) have 
never been in p.b. before. The man is certainly 
a master and this one grabs you on the first 
page and refuses to let go until the end. 


CHILDREN OF TOMORROW; A.E. Van Vogt 
(Ace Books)- 95c. 

I am helpless to resist a book by Van Vogt; 
something about the way the man s mind works 
fascinates me. This newest of his novels is no 
exception. Space Commander Lane returns to 
find a strange organization controlling children, 
after being absent from earth for a decade — 
they also control his own teenage daughter. His 
struggles with this organization are conmlicated 
by a nagging query — did the aliens his fleet en- 
countered deep in space follow him home?And 
are they — watching? 


Of Special Interest 

THE FILMS OF JOHN WAYNE (Citadel 
Press), by Boris Zmijewski, with Marc Ricci and 
Steve Zmijewski. — A tremendous achievement 
in hard covers — for the first time a monumental 
biography of Big Duke’s lives and times, with 
hundreds of rare photos. Enthusiastically recom- 
mended for all film and John Wayne buffs. 
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BACK ISSUE DEPT 





-The first FORGOTTEN 
FRANKENSTEIN; conclusion of 
BORIS KARLOFF STORY; begin- 
ning of LON CHANEY JR. STORY; 
Lorry Ivie on more super-heroes; 
picture-stories on WHAT EVER 
HAPPENED TO BABY JANE?, DAY 
OF THE TRIFFIOS, THE RAVEN, 
CAPTAIN SINBAD and NIGHT 
CREATURES; Mary Shelley and 
the BIRTH OF FRANKENSTEIN; 
Charles Collins on Shirley Jack- 
son and Ray Brodbury, Larry Byrd 
cs FRANKENSTEIN; TWILIGHT 
ZONE, TEEN-AGE MONSTER 
MAKERS. 



SPECIAL VAMPIRE ISSUE: 
picture-stories on NOSFERATU, 
KISS OF THE VAMPIRE, BLACK 
SUNDAY and BLOOD OF THE 
VAMPIRE; Mike Parry on histor- 
ical, literary and filmic vampires; 
Bram Stoker's autograph; foreign 
vampires in CONTINENTAL CREA- 
TURES; part 2 of LON CHANEY 
JR. STORY; OUR FEATHERED 
FIENDS — birds in horror films; 
LEGEND OF THE MUMMY; pic- 
ture stories on FREAKS and THE 
HAUNTING; Charles Collins on 
Loveeraft; WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF GEORGE PAL; Al Hirsehfeld 
caricature of DR. NO; FRANKEN- 
STE.IN RADIOGUIDE; first 
FRANKENSTEIN MOVIEGUIDE. 



#9 — Exclusive question-and-an- 
swer style interview with Boris 
Karloff; picture-review of ABC- 
TV's BATMAN, with the Joker in 
full-color; lengthy biography (and 
film checklist) of Laird Cregar 
by Robert C. Roman; complete 
Roman biography of contempo- 
rary villain Victor Buono; picture- 
reviews of JUDEX and FANTOMAS 
(both 1917 ond 1964); cartoons; 
first CoFanaddicts column; cover- 
age of Germany's horror film re- 
vival; TV Movieguide "E" and 
"F" iistlnas; Barbaro Steele; JACK 
THE RIPPER; BRIDE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN centerfold special; Mike 
Parry reports on The Fantostic 
European Screen Scene; BATMAN 
back cover. 



#10— Barry Brown reveals The 
True Facts Behind Bela Lugosi's 
Tragic Drug Addiction; first part 
of lengthy interview with Christ- 
opher Lee; the story of 'a real 
KING KONG; interview with Lon 
Chaney Jr.; reviews of BATMAN, 
THESE ARE THE DAMNED and 
CURSE OF THE FLY; picture-story 
on, THE ADVENTURES OF RAT 
PHINK AND BOO; Frankenstein 
TV Movieguide "G" and "H" 
listings; book reviews; biography 
of OoF book critic Lin Carter; 
Will Eisner's The Spirit; fanzine 
reviews by Mike Mclnerney; full 
color back cover by fomed fan- 
tasy illustrator Honnes Bok. 




#12— World of Comic Books: The, 
by now, famous LEE issues, name- 
ly Stan of Morvel; and Chris of 
Hommer, etc (in the 3rd & final 
port of the Interview). Frank Brun- 
ner's fab SMASH GORDON comic 
strip satire; the unusual CONJURER 
SFanfosy comic strip thriller; a 
memorial and eulogy by CTB itt 
FAREWELL BASIL RATKBONE; 
Nimoy tells it like it is in SPOCK 
SPEAKS; Macnee and Rigg in THE 
AVENGERS; the Movieguide "K" 
list; CTB on SFantoFilms and 
PLANET OF THE APES (preview), 
with exclusive Evans-APE makeup 
shots; first appearance of CoF's 
official The Comic Book Council; 
Dan Bates and Lin Carter look at 
Clorens' fab An Illustrated History 
of the Horror Film (and many other 
SFantaBooks); full-color back cover 
of Fox's FANTASTIC VOYAGE; let- 
ters, greet photos & illos & the 
usual priceless lore. 
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DID YOU MISS ANY? 





#7— Mike Porry pays o visit to 
the set of DiE, MONSTER, DIE!; 
interview with AlP director Dan- 
iel Holler; Joseph E. Levine’s 
$25,000 Monster; Robert C. Romon 
tells all oboul the MONSTERS AT 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART; 
reviews of TOMB OF LIGEIA; con- 
clusion of LON CHANEY JR. 
story; checklist of Chaney Jr.'s 
films; different versions of SHE; 
Parry’s EUROPEAN HORROR 
SCREEN; TV Moviequide 'B' 
listinqs; LEE & LUCOSI; THE 
AVENGERS; THE RICHARD BUR- 
TON MONSTER. 



HjMuyj t 
'AVitsm I 


fUMAKHU 


BATMAN ml mm 


Behind the Scenes with FU 
MANCHU and Christopher Lee; 
David McCallum— The Man from 
M.O.N.S.T.E.R.; William K. Everson 
recoils The Last Days of Bela 
Lugosi; Mike Parry interviews 
Hammer makeup artisT Roy Ashton; 
filming RASPUTIN On the Sets 
at Hammer; Lin Carter sums up 
1965: The Year in Horror-Fantosy 
Books; TV Movie-guide "C" list- 
ings. Fu Monchu for Mayor poster; 
BAIMAN— from 1943 serial to 
1966 TV; SON OF FRANKENSTEIN 
centerfold special; two Baron 
von BUNGLE strips; BATMAN 



IVo.1 3— Special Ail-Star Issue: 
"2001 : A Space Odyssey" an- 
alysis/review; Interview with 
RAY BRADBURY; "Planet of 
The APES Returns"(exclusive 
secret facts.etc. revealed for the 
first time); BASIL RATHBONE 
Interviewed For Last Time; Jon 
athan FRID profile; coverage & 
Data on ROSEMARY'S BABY, 
3ARBARELLA,etc.; "CAR- 
MAK": comix grafix in the in- 
imatable CoF manner; "TV Or 
Not TV?"(that is a question?); 
RAQUEL WELCH. 




y/ncMit t outOHi 


^m'SL 

No. 15 


No-lS":- HISTORY OF HOR- 
ROR FILMS (Part 2)iMAR^ 
OONED reviewed: KARLOFF 
& HIS LEGACY; THE OB- 
LONG BOX, with Vincent 
Price, reviewed; review of 
TASTE THE BLOOD OF 
ORACULA with Chris Lee; 
Mind Blowing Comix: 

LITTLE NEMO 

SMASH GORDON. 

MEN BEHIND THE COM- 
ICS: Frank Brunner; BE- 
NEATH THE PLANET OF 
THE APES: 2 different 
critiques; THE WITCH'S 
BREW: fact article on for- 
gotten cures and medicine; 
HEADITORJAL; BOOK 
REVIEWS, ad infinitum. 
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JOURNAL OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN — Extramtiy limitad 

•weply ovailabla of thU rora 
ona-»hot, p4bli$had in 1959. HU* 
tory of European horror films 
from 1895 to present. Boris Kor* 
ieff as seen by different writers; 
picture-stories on 7TH VOYAOE 
OF StNBAD and HOUSE ON- THE 
HAUNTED HILL; animated fan* 
tosy films; FRANKENSTEIN AT 
LARGE; review of La Fontastique 
ou Cinemo: biography of horror 
host JOHN ZACHERLEY; pdrody 
horror screenplay— RETURN OF 
THE BRIDE OF THE SON OR 
FRANKENSTEIN; detailed report 
on horror films of '58., 


For Future Issues 

$5.00 for 9 issues — $10.00 for 20 Issues 

(Canada & elsewhere, add $1.50 for 9 Issues, $3.00 
for 20 issues.) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP CODE 

Moil oil cosh, checks or money orders to: 

GOTHIC CASTLE - 509 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 10017 


SUSPENSE. 


IIVIAqiNATION^ 


All copies mailed out are sent flat in strong protective envel- 
opes (including all subscription issues). 


j CASTLE OF FRANKENSTEIN back number dept.| 
! All regular back copies: $1.00 each 

Circle those copies you want: 

No.4 - No.5 - No.7 - No.8 - No.9 - No.10 
j No.12-No.13- 1967 ANNUAL!) No.l4— N. 


■ Listed below are numbers now in extremely short supply. Some ■ 
will be totally unavailable before long. Their prices are dictated I 
on the basis of their rarity & supply on h<.nd, while several ob- * 
vious ones are limited to a tiny handful. As is always the case, 
astronomical prices will be listed for some by dealers (who, in 
most cases, cannot guarantee condition). Even those copies 

I listed above at our nominal back issue rates are known to sell 

II at several times the given rate when appearing on dealers lists. 


THE JOURNAL Of FRANKENSTEIN: $4 
CoFNo.1: $3 — CoF No.3: $3 

CoF No.2: $2 CoF No. 6: $3 

CoF No. 11: $5 


Mail all cash, checks or money orders to: 

j Gothic Castle Publishing Co. Inc. 

I 509 Fifth Ave. - New York, N.Y. 10017 

( Canada & Overseas: Add 35 cents per copy.) 


1967 ANNUAL— The best from 
our previous issues along with all- 
new photos and features; Ken 
Beole's lengthy biography of Boris 
Karloff; picture-stories on BlOQD 

OF THE VAMPIRE, NOSFERATOr 
TERROR IN THE CRYPT, DARBY 
O'GiLL AND THE. LITTLE PEOPLE 
and MARAT/SADE,- The Eariy 
Years of Frankenstein; coverog* 
of the Second Comieon (a cefnyefi- 
tion for comic beok fans); TV 
Meviegwide "D" listings. 
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